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"36 Advertising 
Expenditure Is 
Ahead of 1935 


$1,855,668 Spent in Six 
Months for Magazine 
Space by 13 Firms 


DETROIT—Thirteen leading manu- 
facturers of mechanical refrigerators 
spent a total of $1,855,688 for adver- 
tising space in national magazines 
during the first six months of 1936, 
according to figures compiled from 
recent surveys of expenditures a 
national magazines. 

This is an increase of $61,844 over 
the amount spent by leading manu- 
facturers for national magazine copy 
in the first six months of 1935. 

Kelvinator led all other manufac- 
turers of household refrigerators in 
national magazine advertising ex- 
penditure in the first half of this 
year, spending a total of $437,723. 
Frigidaire was second with a _ six 
months’ expenditure of $322,850. 

In third place among the spenders 
for magazine space was General 
fourth was 


Servel (Electrolux) with $216,975; 
Westinghouse was fifth, spending 
$189,250; and Crosley sixth, with 
$125,234. 


Crosley outdid all the other manu-' 
facturers in spreading its advertising 
over the greatest number of periodi- 
cals, using 43 national magazines in 
all during the first six months of 
the current year. 

The Saturday Evening Post again 
was far ahead of any other periodical 
in the amount of refrigerator adver- 
tising carried in the first six months. 

The records also show that the Na- 
tional Association of Ice Industries 
spent $52,475 in national magazine 
advertising during this period; the 
Coolerator Co. spent $24,500; and that 
the McKee Refrigerator C.., another 
ice box manufacturer, spent $8,766 in 
national periodicals. 

Total amounts spent by the various 
manufacturers in national magazines 
during the first half of the year are 
tabulated on page 2 of this issue. 


Policies of Utilities 
Will Be Discussed 


At Power Conclave 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Policies and 
plans of the private and public agen-' 
cies engaged in the development of 
power in the United States will be' 
covered in 30 American papers, 
written by experts for presentation 
at the Third World Power Conference, 
to be held here Sept. 7-12, at which 
50 nations will have representatives. 

Holding companies, public vs. pri- 
vate ownership, national power poli- 
cies, the reorganization of utility 
distribution networks, rural electrifi- 
cation, the regulation of the oil 
industry, conservation of coal, and 
other phases of power will be dis- 
cussed from the public and private 
point of view. 

The papers. outline the power needs 
of the nation and discuss them from 
the standpoint of the practical busi- 
ness man and from that of the 
government official. 

Eighteen topics set forth on the 
conference program are covered in 
the papers now prepared. Each sub- 
ject will be discussed orally at the 
conference sessions. Of the 41 authors 
who have worked on American papers, 
24 are from private enterprise and. 
17 are associated with government 
work. 

Climax of the entire discussion 
centers in the last paper, National 
Power and Resources Policies, which 
contains a summation of all other. 
papers. 

First paper scheduled deals with 
“Power Resources, Development, and 
Utilization,” and has been prepared 
by John C. Parker and Laurence E. 
Frost, executives of the Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York. 

Floyd L. Carlisle, chairman of the 
board of the Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, goes into this subject 
from a business man’s standpoint, 
discussing whether power develop~ 
ment should be a private or a public 
function. George Soule, economist 
and editor of the New Republic, out- 
(Concluded on Page 2, Column 2) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—With a com- 
bination of unit price and guaranteed 
operating cost as the basis of selec- 
tion, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. is low bidder among the eight 
manufacturers submitting bids to the 
Housing Division of the Federal 


Works for furnishing electric refrig- 
erators for 34 housing projects. 

The bids, opened here on Wednes- 
day, Aug. 26, cover the purchase of 
16,697 electric refrigerators. The pur- 
chase contract has not yet been 
awarded and it is rumored that the 
Westinghouse operating cost figures 
have been challenged by the govern- 
ment. 

Manufacturers who submitted bids, 
in addition to Westinghouse, were 
Kelvinator Corp., Leonard Refriger- 
ator Co., Universal Cooler Corp., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Frigidaire Corp., 
Stewart-Warner Corp., and Gibson 
Electric Refrigerator Corp. 

Two bids were required of manu- 
facturers, the first listing total and 
unit prices of the equipment F.O.B. 
destination, the second listing the 
same prices F.O.B. factory. In addi- 
tion to their price bids, manufactur- 
ers were also required to test their 
machines under a set of specifications 


Emergency Administration of Public 


issued by the government, to deter- 
mine the cost of operation over a 
10-year period. 

A guarantee of the kwh. consump- 
tion of the unit per day, and of the 
operating cost of the unit for a 10- 
year period, were required to be sub- 
mitted in the bids. 

On a combination of the two fac- 
tors, unit price and operating cost, 
Westinghouse’s kwh. guarantee of 
1.32 gave it a power cost for the 
10-year period of only $48.18, and the 
lowest evaluated bid in both classifi- 
cations—$115.81 F.0O.B. destination, 
and $114.18 F. O. B. factory. In unit 
price the company ranked fifth, with 
$67.63 F.0.B. destination and $66 
F.O.B. factory. 

Kelvinator, low in the F.O.B. de- 
stination bid with a unit price of 
$61.49, and Universal Cooler, low on 
the alternate bid with $59.97, sub- 
mitted kwh. guarantees of 1.55 and 
1.6 respectively, making their 10-year 
operating costs $56.58 and $58.40, and 
their evaluated bids $118.07 and $118.37 
in those two classifications. 

General Electric was second to 
Westinghouse in kwh. guarantee, with 
1.42, but submitted unit prices of 
$68.54 and $66.99 to rank fifth in 
the evaluated bids. 


Westinghouse Proposal Ranks No. 17 in 
Bidding on 16,697 Refrigerators for 


Government Housing Projects 
Annual Operating Cost Guarantee May Be Challenged 


Leonard, third in unit price, held 
that rank in the evaluated bidding, 
showing the same kwh. guarantee as 
Kelvinator, 1.55. Frigidaire, fourth in 
unit price, submitted a kwh. guaran- 
tee of 1.57 and dropped to sixth in 
the list with evaluated bids of $121.35 
per unit, F.O.B. destination, and 
$119.81 F.O.B. factory. 

Stewart-Warner and Gibson’s high 
unit price bids placed them low in 
the list, and their kwh. guarantees of 
1.6 and 2.1, respectively, did nothing 
to raise their standing. 

Specifications on which bids and 
operating cost guarantees were based 
include a stiff penalty on machines 
which fail to perform according to 
the manufacturer’s estimate. For 
every one-tenth kilowatt that the unit 
consumes in excess of the guarantee, 
a penalty of $3.65 will be assessed 
against the manufacturer. This is 
the government’s estimate of its cost 
for that amount of electricity over a 
10-year period, figured at the rate of 
1 cent per kwh. 

As a guarantee of good faith, as 
well as to cover penalties for possible 
errors in their performance guaran- 
tees, the bidders were required to 
post a bond equal to 50% of their 
total bids on the contract. 


L¥irm Name Westinghouse Kelvinator Leonard Universal Cooler 
1. Total Bid (F.O.B. Destination) $1,129,223,04 $1,026,635.96 $1,045,269.96 $1,029,019.12 
2. Unit Price $67.63 $61.49 $62.60 $61.63 ~ 
3. Alternate Bid (F.0O.B. st atta $1,102,002.00 $1,001,519.37 $1,020,127.37 $1,001,319.08 

v4. Unit Price $66.00 $59.98 $61.10 $59.97 
5. Kwh. Guarautee (per day) 1.32 1.55 1.55 1.6 

\ 6. Power Cost (10 Years) $48.18 $56.58 $56.58 $58.40 
7. Evaluated Bid (No. 2 plus No. 6) $115.81 $118.07 $119.18 $120.03 

V8. Alternate Evaluated Bid (Nos. 4 & 6) $114.18 $116.56 $117.68 $118.37 
Rank 1 2 3 4 
Firm Name General Electric Prigidaire Stewart-Warner Gibson 
1. Total Bid (F.O.B. Destination) $1,144,491.22 $1,069, 286.81 $1,213,703.63 $1,192,902.45 
2. Unit Price $68.54 $64.04 $72.68 $71.38 
3. Alternate Bid (F.O.B. Factory) $1,118,470.00 $1,043,562.50 $1,184,752.61 $1,160,441.50 
4. Unit Price $66.99 $62.50 $70.96 $69.50 
5. Kwh. Guarantee (per day) 1.42 1.57 1.6 2.1 
6. Power Cost (10 Years) $51.83 $57.31 $58.40 $76.65 
7. Evaluated Bid (No. 2 plus No. 6) $120.37 $121.35 $131.08 $148.03 
8. Alternate Evaluated Bid (Nos. 4 & 6) $118.82 $119.81 $129.36 $146.15 
Rank 5 6 7 8 


Porcelain Institute 
Convenes Oct. 1-2 


CHICAGO—Sixth annual meeting 
of the Porcelain Enamel Institute 
will be held in the Hotel Statler, 


Cleveland, Oct. 1-2. Opening day will 
be devoted to sectional meetings of 
the institute divisions, and the annual 


meeting proper will convene the 
following day. 

George F. Taubeneck, editor of 
ELeEcTriC REFRIGERATION News, will 


speak on the second day’s program. 
Mr. Taubeneck, who has just returned 
from an extended trip around the 
world, during which he gathered a 
mass of interesting information, is 
scheduled to speak on “What the 
Rest of the World Thinks About 
Porcelain Enamel.” 


Although the program for the two- 
day meeting is incomplete, those who 
have already agreed to speak include: 
R. G. Calton, Institute president and 
vice president of the Tennessee 
Enamel Mfg. Co.; Wm. Hogenson, 
president of the Chicago Vitreous 
Enamel Product Co.; and E. L. Lasier, 
vice president of the Titanium Alloy 
Mfg. Co. 


Other speakers will be R. A. 
Weaver, president, Ferro Enamel 
Corp.; Rudolf W. Staud, sales promo- 
tion and advertising manager, Ben- 
jamin Electric Mfg. Co.; George S. 
Blome, vice president, Baltimore 
Enamel & Novelty Co.; and Richard 
H. Turk, vice president, Porcelain 
Enamel & Mfg. Co. 

Mr. Staud, chairman of the Insti- 
tute’s legislative committee, will dis- 
cuss the Robinson-Patman Act. This 
act will have pronounced effect on 
the entire porcelain enameling and 


(Concluded on Page 2, Column 3) 


Loecher Will Supervise 
Westinghouse Dept. 
Store Sales 


MANSFIELD — Appointment of 
Adam F. Loecher as department store 
supervisor of Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. has been announced by 
R. C. Cosgrove, manager of household 
refrigeration sales. 


Mr. Loecher has had 10 years’ ex- 
perience in the department store 
and refrigeration wholesaling and 
retailing field. In his new position 
he will have supervision of all depart- 
ment store contacts, and direction of 
sales promotion, advertising, and 
educational work in department store 
sales. He will also direct the rela- 
tionship of Westinghouse refrigerator 
distributors with department store 
organizations. 

The appointment became effective 
Aug. 15. Mr. Loecher will maintain 
his office at Westinghouse merchan- 
dising division headquarters here. 


Crosley Field Man Forms 
Distributing Firm 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—Harry L. 
Roper, for seven years Crosley dis- 
trict manager in the state of Texas, 
has organized the Alamo Distributing 
Co., Inc., with headquarters at San 
Antonio, to distribute Crosley radios, 
electric refrigerators, washers, and 
other products. Mr. Roper is vidée 
president and general manager of the 
new company. 

Succeeding Mr. * Roper as district 
manager in his old territory is H. F. 
Clayton, for four years sales repre- 
sentative for Prima Manufacturing 


Co. in Ohio. UNIVERSITY OF CALI 
LIBRARY 


Utility Sales Show 


Big Gain So Far, 
Bosworth Says 


CLEVELAND—Sales of electric re- 
frigerators and electric ranges on the 
part of public utility companies are 
far ahead of last year, and sales 
activity on these appliances has con- 
tinued throughout the summer, de- 
clares H. H. Bosworth, manager of 
the central station sales for General 


Electric’s specialty appliance sales 
division. 

“In past years,” he says, “the 
central stations’ selling activity on 


refrigerators and ranges has been 
confined, generally, to the two peak 
months of April and May. Usually, 
the utilities go on to other activities 
in the summer. However, this year 
the central stations’ merchandising 
departments have continued refrig- 
erator and range activities through- 
out the summer and they still are 
doing a good business with both ap- 
pliances. 

“More and more utilities, too, are 
becoming interested in -the kitchen 
promotion program of the Edison 
Electric Institute and are tying in 
with that program.” 

Among central stations which are 
doing an outstanding job in the sale 
of these appliances are the Iowa- 
Nebraska Light and Power Co., Mon- 
tana Power Co., Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado, Utah Power & 
Light Co., Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., Arkansas Power & Light 
Co., Mississippi Power Co., Gulfport; 
Texas Power & Light Co., Central 
Power Co., Corpus Christi, Tex.; Wis- 
consin Power & Light Co., Georgia 


(Concluded on Page 2, Column 3) 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


1,737,100 Units 
Sold in 7 Mos. 
By All Firms 


July Sales of 221,500 
Better Total for 
1935 by 33% 


DETROIT—July world sales of 
221,500 household electric refrigerators 
by manufacturers to distributing out- 
lets, as estimated by ELectric Rerric- 
ERATION News, toppled all sales records 
for the month established in previous 
years. 

The July sales represent an_in- 
crease of approximately 33% over the 
sales in July, 1935, and bring the 
estimated world sales for the seven 
months to 1,737,100 units. 

Household electric refrigerator sales 
reported by 15 reporting members of 
the Household Refrigeration Section 
of the Refrigeration Division of Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation (Nema) were 206,019 units, as 
compared to sales of 152,364 units 
reported in July of last year. 

World sales of commercial refriger- 
ating machines reported by 15 com- 
panies who are members of the Com- 
mercial Refrigeration Section of the 
Refrigeration Division of Nema total- 
ed 25,556 units. While no comparable 
figures for previous years are avail- 
able, this is probably the greatest 
number of commercial units. that 
have been sold in any July in the 
history of the industry. 

In the various subdivisions of com- 
mercial sales, water coolers and 
bottled beverage coolers maintained 
the fast sales pace which they have 
been setting all year, while the sales 
of 1,404 self-contained air conditioners 
reported in July were only 250 units 
less than the number reported in the 
peak month of June. 

For a complete tabulation of both 
household and commercial sales by 
Nema member companies see page 16 
of this issue. 


Ice-O-Matic Man 
Sets $10,021 Sales 
Mark in 5 Weeks 


BLOOMINGTON, II Ill.—Carl Marcus, 
Williams Ice-O-Matic refrigeration 
salesman, sold $10,021.75 worth of 
electric refrigeration in a _ five-week 
period in this town of 30,930 inhabi- 
tants. 

Mr. Marcus worked up the follow- 
ing weekly volume during the five 
weeks: for the week ending May 2, 
$1,431; May 9, $1,139; May 17, $2,374.25; 
May 24, $1,286; and for the week end- 
ing May 31, $3,791.25. Besides house- 
hold cabinets, three ice cream cabi- 
nets and a water-cooling installation 
were included in the total volume. 

For a 10-week period, in which the 
five weeks mentioned were included, 
salesman Marcus sold 97 household 
Ice-O-Matic refrigerators. He did this 
during a campaign in which two low- 
priced cabinets were spotlighted as 
lead-off models. Of the 97 sales, 
however, only 10 were on lower priced 
units. 

Among the “how's” behind Mr. 
Marcus’s selling accomplishments are 
his methods of meeting the price con- 
scious prospect. 

“Better things always come a little 
higher,” is his wedge-point. 

When the housewife cites price as 
a barrier, Mr. Marcus says: 

“You probably never went to buy 
a $5 dress without seeing one for $10 
that looked better, which you liked 
better, and which you finally bought.” 

Evening calls are an essential part 
of Mr. Marcus’ procedure. During 
April and May campaigns, there were 
only two evenings (exclusive of Sun- 
days) on which he did not do some 
prospecting. 

Number of calls per customer, the 
salesman estimates, averages about 
three per sale. This ordinarily means 
one home calli, one showroom demon- 
stration, and one call to see the 
husband and wife together. 

Mr. Marcus believes that electric 
refrigeration selling is a year-round 
proposition. From his observations, 
he contends that there are but four 
months out of the year in which the 
average family does not take ice— 
December through March. Because of 
this, Salesman Marcus rates the fall 
season highly in sales possibilities. 
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COPELAND’S 
background, ability 


and product are 
founded upon matured 
experience with the re- 


quirements of electric 


refrigeration. 


Copeland introduced the first success- 
ful automatic electric refrigerator 19 
years ago. Since that memorable 


day Copeland’s entire resources, 
talent and ability have been concen- 


trated upon electric refrigeration. 


Copeland Units are considered to be 
the finest type of precision-built 
mechanisms. This fine Copeland line 


should be your line. A few terri- 


Write. 


tories are available. 


‘COPELAND “ 
REFRIGERATION 
CORPORATION | 


Holden Ave.at Lincoln 
- _DETROIT.MICHIGAN ~ 


Conference Papers 
Cover All Phases 
Of Power Field 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 1) 
lines a policy delving into the eco- 
nomic fundamentals of the question. 
' The = significant technical, social, 
and economic trends in the develop- 
ment of resources are discussed by 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, vice president 
and dean of engineering of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Dr. Harlow S. ; Person, consulting 
economist. 

Dana Durand, former head of the 
Bureau of Census, discusses statistics 
from an_ international standpoint. 
Two papers have been written on the 
subjects which deal with organiza- 
tion and policies of the coal industry 
by Isador Lubin of the Commerce 
Department, and J. P. Williams of 
the National Coal Association. 

Papers on oil subjects have been 
prepared by Joseph E. Pogue, E. De- 
Golyer, Noel Robinson, Robert E. 
Hardwicke, and Myron W. Watkins. 

The gas industry is discussed by 
Judson C. Dickerman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and Leon J. Wil- 
lien, Harry E. Bates, G. M. Davidson, 
and R. M. Bussard of the American 
Gas Association. 

Organization of electric and gas 
utilities, including holding companies, 
has been analyzed by J. F. Fogarty; 
president of the North American Co., 
and Robert E. Healy, member of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission. 

Similarly the paper dealing with 
public regulation of electric and gas 
utilities is discussed from the indus- 
try’s side by John E. Zimmermann, 
president of the United Gas Improve- 
ment Co., and from the public side, 
by William E. Mosher, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and James C. Bonbright of 
the New York Power Authority. 

Organization and _ operation of 
publicly owned utilities is covered by 
E. F. Scattergood, who manages the 
Municipal system of the city of Los 
Angeles. 

Large-scale national: and local plan- 
ning—what the Federal Government 
should or should not do—are points 
taken up by W. S. Finlay, Jr., presi- 
dent, West Penn Electric Co., and 
Stuart Chase, the writer economist. 

Conservation of coal, oil, and na- 
tural gas resources are subjects of 
the speeches prepared by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Among those who 
worked on these papers are George 
S. Rice, A. C. Fieldner, and F. G. 
Tryon. 

“Planned Utilization,’ heads the 
paper which explains the roles of the 
federal government and of private 
industry in bringing about efficient 
utilization of water resources, com- 
piled by Harrison G. Roby of the 
Byllesby Co., and Arthur Morgan of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Dr. H. H. Bennett, the chief of the 
Soil Conservation Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has prepared 
a paper on “Utilization of Small Water 
Powers.” 

The question of the distribution of, 
and charges for, electric energy, with 
emphasis on the possibilities of rate 
reduction, is discussed by President 
Norman R. Gibson, and Alexander 
Forward of the Niagara Eastern 
Power Co., and by J. D. Ross of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission. 

Under this section comes rural 
electrification. Hudson W. Reed, 
United Gas Improvement Co., dis- 
cusses this question from the utilities 
standpoint; Harcourt Morgan of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, outlines 
the government program; and Antonio 
Lucchetti, engineer, tells of work on 
the Island of Puerto Rico. 

Nations to be represented at the 


conference include: Algeria, Argen- 
tina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, 


Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark. Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, El Salva- 
dor, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, Guatemala, Honduras. 
Hungary, India, Irish Free State, 
Italy, Japan, Lithuania, Latvia, Lux- 
embourg, Mexico, Netherlands, Neth- 
erlands East Indies, Nicaragua, Nor- 
way, Peru, Poland, Puerto’ Rico, 
Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Union 


of South Africa, Uruguay, Russia, 
Venezuela, Yugoslavia, and United 
States. 


Through a group of three dimen- 
sional electric-current load graphs, 
the living habits of a half a dozen 
typical cities are shown. This exhibit 
gives a useful picture of a city’s elec- 
trical power needs for any hour of 
the day, or any time of the year. 

The National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association has prepared a 
panorama of pictures, showing the 
many uses of electricity in industry 
and in the home. 

Exhibit of the Boiler Manufacturers 
Association contains boiler models, 
drawings, and pictures illustrating all 
types of boilers from early models to 
the latest and most efficient. 

A small-sized revolving model, 
showing a farm before and after 
electrification, has been entered by 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. 


Supervisor 


ADAM F. LOECHER 
Newly appointed supervisor of 
department store sales for West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Porcelain Enamelers 
To Meet in Cleveland 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 2) 


associated industries, in the opinion 
of the Institute officials. 

The program of the _Institute’s 
Educational Bureau for 1937 will be 
the subject of discussion at the after- 
noon session of the annual meeting. 

Features of this session will be a 
report by Bureau Chairman Lasier, 
followed by reports and proposals of 
Mr. Smith, chairman of the Industry 
Contact Section; H. D. Chase, Chicago 
Vitreous Enamel Product Co., chair- 
man of the advertising and _ sales 
promotion section; Mr. Blome, market 
research section chairman; Mr. Turk, 
technical research chairman and 
Herman L. Cook, Norge Corp., chair-. 
man of the recently formed produc- 
tion control section. 

Election of the board of trustees, 
officers, and members of the executive 
committee for the coming year, will 
follow the report of the nominating: 
committee, of which Frank E. Hodek, 
Jr., vice president of the General 
Porcelain Enameling & Mfg. Co., is 
chairman. 

A general report on what has been 
accomplished by the Institute since 
its organization six years ago, and 
an outline of activities for 1937 will 
be presented by George P. Mac- 
Knight, who recently returned as 
secretary of the Institute. 


Bosworth Says 40,000 
‘Liftops’ Are in Use 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 4) 


Power Co., Alabama Power Co.; Public 
Service Company of New Hampshire, 
Cumberland County Power & Light 
Co., Portland, Me.; Tidewater Power 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Bosworth reported that more than 
40,000 General Electric “Liftop” re- 
frigerators now are in _ service in 
homes throughout the country. A 
large percentage of these refrigerators 
have been sold by central stations, 
many of them being put in homes 
on a trial basis and later being con- 
verted into larger models. 

Among companies which have done 
an outstanding sales job on “Liftop” 
refrigerators this year are the Cali- 
fornia-Oregon Power Co., Kansas City 
Power & Light Co., Penn Central 
Light & Power Co., Altoona; Moun- 
tain States Power Co., and Georgia 
Power Co. 


Why 
This Seal Is 
IMPORTANT 


To prevent the inside surface of 
Wolverine Seamless Copper Tubing from 
losing its original silken surface, we 
solder-seal it. 


You get it from your jobber in neat 
coils, crepe-paper wrapped and all 
ready for the best job. 


Use the tubing preferred by most 
manufacturers and service men. 


Wolverine Tube Co. 


1411 Central Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Kelvinator Expenditure of $437,723 Is High 
For Magazines in First 6 Months 


Kelvinator Group 


Kelvinator Corp. 


Saturday Evening Post ........... $178,260 
SEE So SCrs es neat pak es Sin Diese 95,020 
Woman’s Home Companion....... 36,054 
fe EFS ARAL Sera ee 32,475 
IY ots 5605.6 bh6-556 bag oo d0 Fees 23,100 
Good Housekeeping .............. 19,800 
ANS SR ie th er rere ire 14,190 
MET So Liaise o6-08 tat bik: Po Oke pews oes 13,034 
MESES ASPET ee eee 7,590 
REED vc lniei-g ot s5:s'0'b 86 66S bs bas ORES 5,280 
Aerie r coor 4,400 
OR RA ee re re 4,320 
CO eee ree 3,960 
ee ener ei 300 
Cerys Cree ere re eee $437,723 
Frigidaire 

Prigidaire Corp. 

BTR WEORRID oon 0 tne 000s $103,500 
NU OS ae, SD 2a dics 60.90.68 5 5-900 5 69,000 
Saturday Evening Post ........... 58,400 
Ladies’ Home Journal ............ 25,650 
EN hate g.i G0 o6 0,6>4 bib 604i TOS 23,600 
Good Housekeeping .............. 18,000 
DaeO eT THOR oes csciceeseeceenes 12,900 
BE, epcaaisc b50 bs sehasoeewness 8,600 
BIRAFICEN TGIOR oi. 6050s eevee 3,200 
EAA eee eee rere re $322,850 
General Electric 

General Electric Co. 

Saturday Evening Post ........... $ 92,000 
Lagies Home Journal ....csses 45,000 
Se sere re near rrr 33,500 
(Aa ree ee rae 18,500 
Good Housekeeping .............. 18,000 
Better Homes & Gardens......... 16,000 
pe a ere eer ee 11,520 
eer eee 5,850 
PROUNO THOOUEEIG 655605 0 4es.0vee sees 3,600 
(Se Cee See rah 2,835 
ee eer ee ee ee 1,144 
ES Ck hea veNSs ee Shercamenbes soe eeE $247,949 
Electrolux (Gas) 

Servel, Inc. 

Saturday Evening Post ........... $ 64,400 
COME sie se esa eiiissideonaees 35,100 
Good Housekeeping .............. 24,000 
oo ot GRAB SASS rre sree so 23,400 
| EPA eS Te Tee eee Care eee 17,200 
SO RA r ry eT ee ee 13,500 
J Be ee Oe eee ee eee eee 12,825 
STIR? Dib bees badd nseseusao5 12,600 
Better Homes & Gardens.......... 12,150 
FIGNE BORG. vcccccccsvevesscws 1,800 
2 Tee Ce eee Te ee eee ee ee $216,975 
Westinghouse 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. ~ 
Saturday Evening Post ........... $ 83,950 
oa SERRE SA eres ee ae 50,300 
Good Housekeeping ............... 27,000 
pO te rere eee ee 14,000 
oo ee ee eer ee 14,000 
WE 8560 6460544 o00 se sean OK eab sews $189,250 
Crosley 

Crosley Radio Corp. 

American Weekly ..........e.see0. $ 19,024 
Saturday Evening Post............ 15,500 
MER Ce eer rr en ee tice te 13,505 
of PS eee ee Tee ee 12,075 
Good Housekeeping .............. 11,394 
EE, b-58 50065850500 00 900086 90s 808 OS 7,187 
EE Sra bersceead beens OSES SOR? 3,633 
Woman's Home Companion........ 3,237 
Ladies’ Home Journel.............. 3,207 
Pe MED 6554005450500 8i UTES 2,898 
UES, 6. 1.4.064-444.0454000550005 088s 2,772 
eS ere reer eee r re 2,709 
PIOCOEIR, PROVISO ccs ccicieviscccess 2,439 
Better Homes & Gardens......... 2,394 
Household Magazine ............. 2,205 
Ae eee Cree eee ee 2,016 
National Geographic .............. 1,950 
Ce a Pere T Tree 1,830 
UE nb 546d 608064550450 1,537 
Li ee 1,512 
eee Te ere eT Te ree 1,260 
pe eae 1,094 
Home Arts Needlecraft............ 974 
POSOTIH BERBORIMS 6.civccscecccses 969 
MacFadden’s Women’s Group..... 756 
BP WH 6546665660 2s008854600% 755 
Fawcett Women’s Group.......... 714 
Popular Moechanic8 ....cccscsceces 675 
Popular Science Monthly.......... 630 
oo ee ner treet at tet 621 
Se Ge SIN 6 6.05.0'0.606.0.60.0%89 00 600 
Modern Magazines ................ 588 
True Detective Mysteries......... 441 
EE 95155654485 605608%06030088 414 
oo ee eee 378 
lg SO Err 225 
og BPS rer ree 210 
WD © 5b 5605 05446 2454650 ODE RES 210 


Scientific American ............... 177 
MEMOS. cs aig be Philo caes oo 5694 ds 40's 168 
Arts and Decoration .............. 150 
es) ee ea 138 
WU Oe AAD ac ccdunviccrsece 63 
EE Writs ban. df viesled) pe'cebaeecen sien $125,224 
National Farm Magazines......... 507 
Leonard 

Leonard Refrigerator Co.: 

Saturday Evening Post............ $96,600 
ee ry 7 eee ee er $96,600 
Norge 

Norge Corp. 

Saturday Evening Post ............ $28,500 
Good Housekeeping ............... 21,000 
Ladies’ Home Journal.............. 19,800 
SPE pceris boris so teeesehGee sean 18,750 
Se ee re ek eee ee eee $88,050 


Fairbanks-Morse 


Pairbanks-Morse Home Appliance, Inc. 


Saturday Evening Post ........... $20,000 
Good Housekeeping ............... 12,000 
ROE Si bbs chad eGk eee nesnsweteeas 8,250 
WM 6asaeeas Peer ere eer ET eee $40,250 
Hotpoint 


Hotpoint Refrigeration Division, 
General Electric Co. 
Saturday Evening Post............. $24,000 


Gibson 


Gibson Electric Refrigerator Corp. 


Good Housekeeping ............... $ 1,996 
Woman’s Home Companion......... 1,800 
Saturday Evening Post............ 1,680 
PRME MME, Svdp bei o000essacccacees raves 1,638 
PORT WOOONIE os kdb cerns ccassies 1,190 
pe BRO, SECC error re are 718 
DHEOTOTY BIGGRE oaccacccstessecsssns 630 
ROPE Sctsisiisracsse vend scereees 595 
SONCHEE GRINGO: a6 6 800 sie wes ens 540 
POT ICO THOS oiccva sb ectsecssees 294 
ee re eer ee eee ee ee $11,081 


Copeland 


Dallas E. Winslow, Inc. 


RATE Cia ercrs ee tee ere ee $550 
SPF eee eT CTT EE COTES ee $550 
Stewart- Warner 

Stewart-Warner Corp. 

| Ge ornare a ee eer ea a are $286 
Se ere ee re $286 


Ice Refrigerators 
National Association of Ice Industries 


Saturday Evening Post............. $19,500 
Woman’s Home Companion......... 10,925 
Good Housekeeping ................ 9,000 
Ladies’ Home Journal.............. 8,550 
ca ret on terre ree ree 4,500 
MEE. Sc Veedwnreadueed sien ch eeeteuntee $52,475 


Electrolux (Kerosene) 


Servel, Inc. 

National Farm Magazines.......... $46,390 
Peg Meee eee re eer 8,500 
| err rer Tre rere crys rT Ty. $54,890 


Coolerator (Ice) 


The Coolerator Co. 


Saturday Evening Post ............ $16,000 
CREME sis bdese sere i eersiveteiondes 8, 
MEE 5500556555400000-000005055000550 $24,500 


McKee (Ice) 


McKee Refrigerator Co. 


SP re Terr T rr riers $4,407 
RACTICRN WOGKIY .ocsiiccccnsvesees 4,359 
MPU. 806 096.0'0.04440:6-5.040969090 00840008 $8,766 
Kold Keeper 
The Kold Keepers 
Popular Science Monthly .............. $70 


Why it’s easier to sell 
Williams ICE-O-MATIC 
milk cooling equipment 


eres Wns 
eh 


eee = 


1. Made by the makers of the world’s 
largest manufacturers of oil burners 


— Williams Oil-O-Matic. 


2. More flexible—all styles and sizes 
—electric or gasoline drive. 


3. Costs less to run. Quieter operation. 
4. Uses Methyl Chloride. Gives faster 
cooling. 


Write for details of franchise now 
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WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORP. 
World’s Largest = in Temperature 
ontro 


Dept. 923, Bloomington, Illinois 


WILLIAMS 


CEOMATIC 


REFRIGERATION 
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One-Time Electrical Service Man Finds 
Personal Contacts & Follow-Ups Best 
Sales Building Tactics in Small Town 


By Eleanor Blum 


WALLED LAKE, Mich.—Close per- 
sonal contact with each of his cus- 
tomers and a consistent effort to be 
known in the lake district and rural 
section as a “square shooter” are 
among the chief factors in “Larry” 
Gilliam’s record of 45 Kelvinator 
sales since the first of the year. 

Mr. Gilliam, who has had the Kel- 
vinator franchise only since October, 
has a rich background of varied sell- 
ing activity and electrical repair work 
in this territory. Formerly a salesman 
for an automobile agency handling 
refrigerators, during the depression 
Mr. Gilliam rented a shack and set 
out from house to house to obtain 
small electrical repair jobs. 

Even now, people for whom he has 
repaired a vacuum cleaner for fifty 
cents, or mended an iron for a small 
part of a dollar, remember him, and 
voluntarily add their names to his 
prospect list. (He still has a good 
electrical contracting business.) Such 
personal contact he says, is the only 
real basis for salesmanship in a 
rural community. 


Used Equipment Brings Leads 
He describes his present shop as 
“rather junky,” for he carries very 
little new merchandise on the floor. 
Used furniture,, washers, and refrig- 
erators were for a long time his 
standbys and even now bring him 
many useful leads. 
“We capitalize on our policy of 
obtaining Kelvinators directly from 
the branch office,’ he said. “When 
you back your truck up to the door 
with uncrated merchandise on _ it, 
the customer knows he is not getting 
used or damaged goods.” 
Christened Lawrence T., Mr. Gilliam 
is proud of the fact that more people 
in the community know him as 
“Larry” than by his formal name. 
Old customers, wanting a refrig- 
erator, often call him in, and say: 
“Larry, what will you offer for that 
chair, table—or other piece of furni- 
ture.” 


Hired Repair Man 

Finding that service work and sell- 
ing was too big a combination to 
handle alone, Mr. Gilliam hired a 
good repair man, so that he can 
confine himself almost entirely to 
selling. While he is on the road, his 
wife cares for the store. 

Although refrigerator sales are fall- 
ing off so that he now sells only 
about one a week, however during 
May, Mr. Gilliam said, he sold 20 
new units. He has already received 
some advanced payments on orders 
for next year. 

His selling average on the Maytag, 
Thor, and A B C washers he handles 
is two a week. 

Classified advertisements in small 
town papers in the district (North- 
ville, South Lyons, and Milford) bring 
him many times the return expected 
from so small an item, Mr. Gilliam 
claims. The Milford paper, exception- 
ally small, has the biggest sales pull, 
perhaps because city connections there 
are the most remote. 


How He Advertises 

A simple. insertion, such as “Buy 
Your Kelvinator from Larry Gilliam” 
acquaints the readers—who regularly 
sean the liners and classifieds for 
fruit sales, hired help, farm equip- 
ment, and milch cows—with his name, 
and with the idea that he handles 
Kelvinators. 

Another of his best advertisements, 
this dealer believes, is his well-kept, 
searlet-colored repair and delivery 
truck. It is on the road aimost con- 


stantly. 
“Paradoxically,” Mr. Gilliam said, 
“I believe in cold canvass for the 


rural districts only when it is not 
cold canvass.” 

In other words, he explained, the 
farmers would distrust anyone with 
whom they were totally unfamiliar. 
If, however, he had time to go from 
house to house, the number of repair 
jobs he has done, his long residence 
in the district, his advertisements in 
the small papers, and familiarity with 
the sight of his red service truck 
would make them trust him and listen 
to his story. 


On Approaching Farmers 

Farm territory is not worked as 
well as it should be, he maintains, 
for there is a wealth of sales lying 
there for a person who goes after 
them in the right way, he believes. 
One difficulty he has encountered is 
a dearth of salesmen, and especially: 
salesmen who know the people and 
the territory. 

Farmers are approached by a lot 
of salesmen who give them the idea 
that persons with something to sell 
are out to “stick” them, says this 
Kelvinator dealer. Their sales resist- 
ance is at its lowest when the milk 
check comes in, or when one of the 
farm boys is working at Ford’s or 


in ready cash, and has a liking for 
conveniences. 

Old customers are good sources of 
prospects here as in other communi- 
ties, it was learned. Mr. Gilliam uses 
the Kelvinator Friendship Bond for 
refrigerators, and also offers a $2 
“tip fee” on washing machines. 

This dealer has no maximum price 
for an ice-box trade-in; he estimates 
their value just as he would estimate 
the value of a mechanical refrigerator 
trade-in. 

Call-backs are an established prac- 
tice with him. He makes a practice 
of calling at least three times on new 
customers; thus establishing his repu- 
tation for always “making good” on 
anything he sells. 

The cottage market has been very 
slight, so far, Mr. Gilliam says, for 
few persons want to put in a me- 
chanical refrigerator for the few 
summer months and then leave it all 
winter. He has a few customers for 
whom he moves the refrigerator at 
certain times of the year regularly, 
from city home to cottage, and back 
again. 


Illinois Northern Utilities 
Sells 363 Units in Day 


DIXON, Ill—Sale of 363 electric 
refrigerators in a one-day drive is 
the achievement of employes of the 
Illinois Northern Utilities Co. here. 

L. Matthews earned highest honors 
by selling 20 refrigerators on the 
special “Sales Day.” Next was Lester 
Berry, who sold 14. 


Bandoli Honored by 
Associates After a 
Mock Frontier ‘Trial’ 


DALLAS, Tex.—“Tried” by a fron- 
tier court which is one of the sights 
at the Texas Centennial Exposition, 
M. S. Bandoli, newly appointed do- 
mestic sales manager for Kelvinator 
Corp., was found guilty, and came 
out of the ordeal the possessor of a 
leather portfolio, a scroll of appreci- 
ation, and a commission as Texas 
ambassador of good will. 


Mr. Bandoli, who was been south- 
western district sales manager for 
Kelvinator for the past five years, 
was brought into Judge Roy Bean’s 
court by an old-time sheriff wearing 
two six guns in his belt, and tried on 
charges of deserting the state and 
selling “electrical contraptions” to the 
people of the Pecos. 


Hauling Mr. Bandoli into court was 
the method used by the employes of 
the refrigeration department of the 
Graybar Electric Co., Dallas Kelvin- 
ator distributor, to give the district 
sales manager a_ send-off surprise 
party. 

Judge Roy Bean’s court is a replica 
of the old frontier court, in a saloon, 
where this historic old be-whiskered 
character originally dispensed frontier 
justice with rugged impartiality. To 
give authenticity to the scene, six- 
foot Texans of the present generation 
impersonate the other  court-scene 
characters. 

Mr. Bandoli was lured out to the 
Exposition grounds by Graham Polk, 
merchandise manager of the Com- 
munity Public Service Co., then 
nabbed by the white-goateed sheriff. 

The case of “The People of Texas 
vs. M. S. Bandoli” gained considerable 
publicity for the Graybar Co. in 
Dallas newspapers. 


Stands Trial for 


Being Promoted 


ane he ie 


She 


M. §S. Bandoli, Kelvinator’s new household sales manager, is hailed before 
a “frontier court” (at the Dallas Exposition) on charges of conspiring to 
ties the state. He had been Southwestern district manager for five years. 


Henley Opens Dealership 
In Montgomery, Ala. 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—H. P. Henley 
has resigned as manager of the Gen- 
eral Electric appliance department of 
the Frank Tennille Furniture Co. 
here, and has organized his own 
company, the Henley Appliance Co., 
Inc., to deal in electric refrigerators, 
radios and washing machines. The 
company has a capital stock of $5,000, 
with Mr. Henley as president, H. P. 
Reeves, vice president, and J. W. 
Henley, secretary-treasurer. 


some other industrial plant, bringing 


Crosley Dealers Meet 7 
Station WLW Studios 


CINCINNATI Crosley Distributing 
Corp. of Cincinnati held an open 
house meeting in the downtown 
studios of WLW, Union Central 
Annex, Thursda; and Friday, Aug. 20 
and 21, for Crosley dealers in Ohio, 
Kentucky and Indiana. The complete 
line of Crosley radios, electric refri ig- 
erators, washers and ironers, bever- 
age coolers, Coolrest bed coolers and 
other products manufactured by 
Crosley Radio Corp. was } shown. 


TIME PAYMENT FINANCING 


OUR potential customers are 


**finance-wise’’, They spend billions, annu- 
ally, for automobiles, oil burners, radios, 
refrigerators, and other electric appliances 
of household utility. Where the unit prices 
are high enough to warrant, most of the 
purchases are made on a time payment plan. 
But not just any plan. They are demanding 
fair terms, fair treatment and fair under- 
standing of their budget problems in the 
handling of collections. 


This is the kind of service Commercial 
Credit Company offers through local offices 


in principal cities of the United 


States and 


Canada. It has been a valuable selling aid to 
a large number of leading manufacturers and 
their distributors. It has won the confidence 
and good will of millions of their customers. 


For full details of Commercial Credit Com- 
pany plans, write or phone headquarters or 


any branch office. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 
CONSOLIDATED CAPITAL 


HEADQUARTERS: BALTIMORE 
AND SURPLUS $49,000,000 


FINANCING SERVICE FOR MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS 


' THROUGH 170 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA . 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION NEWS, SEPTEMBER 2, 1936 


Proud the ( 


For 35 consecutive issues, George F. aH % editor of ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATION NEws, has contributed lengthy accounts of his travels 
through 32 countries, on a trip Around the World to study foreign 
markets for refrigeration and air-conditioning products. 


Up to this point readers have followed him on a journey across 
the United States, through Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, Australia, 


Papua, Java, Singapore, Penang, 
Palestine. 


Burma, India, Arabia, Egypt, and 


In the next issue a brief visit will be paid to the island of Malta, 
followed by a study of turbulent Spain, including a review of forces 


and counterforces which led up to the present revolution. 


subscribers indicate that readers appreciate the extensive “background” 
material which the editor presents in connection with his study of each 
country, its cities, its traditions and customs, its people and their habits. 


Industry Grows 

In industry, as in all else, Tel-Aviv 
is still building. In the last survey 
this city was responsible for two- 
fifths of all Jewish retail trade in 
the country. The census comprised 
3,189 Jewish business enterprises in 
which 6,205 persons were engaged and 
in which the turnover exceeded 3,000,- 
000 pounds. 

Already the center of light industry 
in Palestine, Tel-Aviv exports its 
products in large quantities. From 32 
factories in 1919, the number rose to 
1,512 industrial plants in 1933 employ- 
ing 10,039 workers and having an 
invested capital of 1,787,675 Palestine 
pounds. Since then approximately 100 
more factories and hundreds of work- 
shops have been added. 

Of the 18,000 workers in the whole 
country 11,000 are employed in Tel- 
Aviv and its vicinity. From the fac- 
tories there come such products as 
foodstuffs, textiles, clothing, metal 
work, wood-work, leather, printing and 
paper, chemical products, stone, brick, 
and electrical appliances. The most 
successful of the industries are those 
of the building trade and, the newest, 
the film industry. 

Approximately 70% of the electric 
power of the Palestine Electric Corp. 
which serves a large area of the 
country, is used by Tel-Aviv. The 
quantity of electricity produced by 
the electric plant in Tel-Aviv alone 
in 1934 was 8,987,458 kwh. (of which 
2,373,039 kwh. was for illumination, 
and 3,618,065 kwh. for power) as com- 
pared with 5,131,013 kwh. in 1933. 


The commercial and industrial de- 
velopment of Tel-Aviv has resulted 
in the establishment of branch offices 
in the city by many large banks, as 
well as by steamship and transport 
companies and insurance companies. 
In addition to the Jewish banks, Bar- 
clay’s Bank, the Ottoman Bank, the 


Banco di Roma, and other well-known. 


banking institutions, have established 
branch offices in the city. 

At the end of 1934 deposits in the 
Anglo-Palestine Bank (the Bank of 
the Zionist organization), whose head- 
quarters are in Tel-Aviv, amounted 
to 6,300,000 Palestine pounds. The an- 
nual turnover of the Bank exceeded 
170,000,000 pounds (treble the turn- 
over of 1932). This bank has extended 
its economic activities to include the 
granting of larger credits in order to 
assist commercial, industrial, and agri- 
cultural enterprises. 

A considerable share of the banking 
business in the city is handled by 
various insurance agencies, which in 
1934 numbered 45, ten of them being 
Palestinian with headquarters in Tel- 
Aviv. These companies advance loans 
for building, industrial, and commer- 
cial purposes. 

For the benefit of the immigrants 
who wish to invest money in Pales- 
tine a number of institutions offer 
information and advice. One of these, 
the American Economic Committee 
for Palestine, dispensed information 
on industrial and agricultural under- 
takings to 1,425 immigrants and 
tourists during 1934. 

They tell me, and I can well believe 
it, that traffic in this city is estimated 


to be 12% times as great as in any | 


city of equal population. According 
to a census taken by the municipality 
in July, 1934, traffic in the commercial 
center of Tel-Aviv had increased by 
530% since 1929. It is estimated that 
20,000 persons enter and leave Tel- 
Aviv from the outlying colonies every 
day, and 4,000 from the cities of 
Jerusalem, Haifa, and beyond. The 
“Maavir” omnibus service transports 
nearly a million passengers a month. 

Here, where the trades connected 
with transport are most flourishing, 
can be found a third of all the auto- 
mobiles in the country. 

The construction of good roads and 
the necessity for quick, comfortable 
transportation between colonies have 
been the main causes for the boom 
in automobile ownership in Palestine 


In 1931 there were 3,843 motor vehicle 


licenses issued; in 1935 there were 
11,874. 
Of the grand army of motor 


vehicles in operation 50% are private, 
20% are commercial and the remain- 


bicycles and tractors. The taxicab 
business has flourished, and there are 
now services in almost every town of 
any consequence. 


Buses have become increasingly 
popular as they have been made more. 
comfortable. Bus lines link colonies 
and towns and make intra-Palestine 
travel greater. The routes and the 
number of buses on each are con- 
trolled by the government, and the 
buses themselves are owned and oper- 
ated by a cooperative society. 


This bright picture of the motor 
transportation development is dulled 
by the growing number of traffic ac- 
cidents. Cold statistics show the facts: 


1933— 930 accidents, 79 fatal. 
1934—-1341 accidents, 154 fatal. 
1935—1730 accidents, 153 fatal. 


Of these mishaps it is said 20% 
were due to’ negligence on the part of 
the drivers, and 15% were due to 
excess speed. In an attempt to cut 
down the toll of traffic a highway 
code similar to that enforced in 
Britain has been drafted, and the 
Palestine Automobile Club has insti- 
tuted a campaign for safe driving. 


Under British occupation Tel-Aviv 
was regarded as a suburb of Jaffa in 
all matters of civic importance. In 
1934 the city attained the status of a 
Municipal Corporation, with all the 
privileges and obligations of the other 
large cities of Palestine. 


The city is run by a council of 15 
members elected for five years terms. 
The council in turn selects a mayor 
and vice-mayor from among its own 
members (subject to the approval of 
the High Commissioner) as well as 
its Executive and the various com- 
mittees. 

The present mayor of Tel-Aviv— 
Mr. Meyer Dizengoff—is over 70 
years old. He has occupied this office 
since the founding of the city. 

It is interesting to know that the 
municipality’s first loan was obtained 
in America, which Mayor Disengoff 
visited in 1922. 


Although Tel-Aviv is to a great ex- 
tent the materialization of private 
initiative and private capital, the city 
as a whole is a national creation 
made possible by national energies 
and national capital—a home for the 
Jews which Hebrews all over the 


world have worked for. 
* * * 


Agriculture 


It’s a great surprise to many people 
to learn that there are any Jews 
engaged in pastoral pursuits. Many 
times when I was_ enthusiastically 
discussing the development of Tel- 
Aviv and Palestine before business 
men in Europe, the question was 
asked: 


“But how can the Jews live in a 
land where there’s nobody but them- 


Letters from 


ing 30% are public conveyances, motor - 


selves? Whom do they live off of?” 

The answer is that in Palestine, 
fired by patriotism, religion, and the 
sense of opportunity and destiny, Jews 
are making excellent artisans and 
farmers. 

Today there are some 150 Jewish 
agricultural settlements in Palestine, 
many of them cooperative, all of 
them modernized in equipment and 
methods. 

On these settlements the Jews work 
in groups of from 20 to 500 or more 
on land plots ranging up to 1,500 
acres. They live together in villages 
or even in _ neo-styled apartment 
buildings! 

Citrus fruits are by far the most 
important crops. But oranges and 
grapefruit aren’t all. Wheat and other 
cereals are important, as is dairying. 


Some of these farms are individu- 
ally owned and operated. Some are 
owned by foreign capital, and oper- 
ated by share-croppers. But most of 
them have been purchased by Jewish 
financial agencies, such as the Keren 
Hayesod, and are practical demon- 
strations of the communistic prin- 
ciple in operation. 

Today the Jews own only-tenth of 
all the arable land in Palestine. That 
isn’t enough, they feel, and a great 
drive is now being made throughout 
the world for contributions to the 
Jewish Fund so that more land may 
be purchased. 

There are close to 190 Jewish settle- 
ments in Palestine, housing 71,000 
people and having 375,000 acres of 
land under cultivation. 


These settlements are clustered in 
four sections of the country—one in 
the south around Jerusalem and Beth- 
lehem; one along the Mediterranean 
coast between Jaffa and Haifa; one 
in the Valley of Jezreel, stretching 
from Haifa to the River Jordan; and 
one in the north around the Sea of 
Galilee and reaching to Metulla at 
the foot of Mount Hermon. 

The “colonies” are mostly of two 
types: the collective, called “kvutza,” 
and the individual, or “moshav.” The 
latter type is made up of smallholders 
with leases of land who maintain 
their family entity and conduct their 
land-cultivation by themselves, rely- 
ing on a central organization only 
for farm machinery, social services 
and advice. 


What they harvest they sell to 
whom they please for whatever price 
they can get. One of the chief reasons 
for forming colonies is that of pro- 
tection from the Arabs. 


In the “kvutza’” the principle is 
“one for all, and all for one.” Living 
and working are communal in nature. 
Meals are eaten together in one din- 
ing hall; everyone has a specific task 
for which he or she is responsible; 
shows are enjoyed together in an 
open-air theater. 


Only in sleep is a family to be 
found under its own roof. 


Informality in dress and manner is 
the rule, the usual apparel being 
shorts and shirt. Members of the 
colony treat each other as members 
of the same family. It is not rare, we 
heard, for a young man and a young 
woman to remark casually at the 
breakfast table that they were married 
the night before. Money is not needed 
for life within the community. The 
only time anyone really needs cur- 
rency is when the annual two-week 
“leave” comes around. 


A typical “kvutza” settlement is 
divided into sections in order to split 
the inhabitants into smaller groups 
and so maintain simplicity and room. 
A central group of community build- 
ings is generally surrounded by palm 
and cypress trees. In this group are 
the dining room, the laundry, and the 
school. There are wide lawns watered 
by a system of garden sprays. Vine- 
yards, melon plots, orange groves, 
grape-fruit trees, chicken yards, and 
the regular farm acreage provide 
work for the most of the inhabitants. 
Others take charge of village main- 
tenance, cooking, teaching, etc. Every- 
body has something to do, and does it. 


In the north of Palestine is a colony 
of American Jews, comprising about 
a hundred families. They have insti- 
tuted a ten-year plan whereby each 
member family pays the Keren Haye- 
sod $650 for a seven-acre lease, and 


works it for the initial ten year period. 
Mixed farming is the rule here. 


At Tel Or, just south of the Sea 
of Galilee, the Jordan has been re- 
routed in order to provide the source 
of energy for the electricity generat- 
ing plant there. Tel Or is the main 
source of electrical power for the 
whole of Palestine. 


In the Lake Huleh area, the lake 
which is the first basin through 
which the Jordan flows, there is an 
area of 15,000 acres of marshland being 
drained and surveyed for cultivation. 
Settlers have already moved in, and 
it is probable that the region will 
become a new centre for agricultural 
colonization as soon as the reclama- 
tion project is completed. A new bed 
has been dug so that the Jordan may 
enter the lake, and the course of the 
river at that point will be under 
control at all times. 


At Nahalal, in the Valley of Jezreel, 
there is a farm-school for girls, where 
more than a hundred pupils each term 
start as milkmaids, and are gradu- 
ated as expert plough-girls. 

I saw a farm at Talpioth, near 
Jerusalem, run entirely by women 
and devoted exclusively to the grow- 
ing of decorative flowers. Another 
farm on which girls do all the work 
is located just outside Tel-Aviv, and 
is devoted to poultry (see picture). 

In the coastal belt the main prod- 
ucts are bananas and citrus fruits, 
with an annual production of eight 
million cases, 75% of which are 


exported to England. 
* * * 


Dr. Weizmann 


If ever one man can be said to 
have been the “Father of His Country,” 
then that man is DR. CHAIM WEIZ- 
MANN, a Russian Jew who spent a 
quarter of a century in England be- 
fore the Armistice. 


At the beginning of the World War 
Dr. Weizmann was a professor of 
chemistry at Manchester university. 
He had discovered a new method of 
producing a chemical needed in the 
manufacture of certain explosives— 
a chemical hitherto obtainable only 
from Germany. 

When he offered his formula to the 
British government, he asked a 
strange price: deliverance of the Holy 
Land, to be followed by Jewish im- 
migration and development. 


DAVID LLOYD GEORGE accepted 
the terms, and the recently deceased 
General ALLENBY carried out the 
British end of the bargain. 


Today Dr. Weizmann is the most 
important Jew in the world. He is 
President of the Zionist organization, 
an international body with more than 
a million members dedicated to the 
advancement of the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. Any Jew can join 
by paying a small fee. 

Within its capacious democracy are 
half a hundred smaller organizations 
each having more or less bureaucratic 
control of limited affairs. For in- 
stance: the Jewish National Fund 
buys land and raises the money to 
buy it; the Jewish National Agency 
controls immigration. 


In its streets, in languages, in daily 
life, in its Sabbath and week-days; 
in its administrative departments, its 
judges and policemen, and its places 
of business, Tel-Aviv reflects the fact 
that it is an all-Jewish city, the “First 
Hebrew City,” entirely built by Jewish 
labor. 


Exiles of Israel from all over the 
world, from Yemen and Persia and 
Morocco to Poland and Lithuania and 
Rumania (every Jewish community in 
the world has its representation in 
Tel-Aviv) give the city, in spite of 
its racial-oneness, a cosmopolitan 
flavor. 

Every Jewish crisis sets its stamp 
on this city. Before the war and in 
the first few years following the war 
the majority of the inhabitants of 
Tel-Aviv were Russian. The economic 
crisis in Poland in 1924 and 1925 
brought a stream of immigration from 
that country known as the “Fourth 
Aliyah” which resulted in the expan- 
sion and industrial development of 
Tel-Aviv. The recent troubles in Ger- 
many brought 30,000 German Jews 
into Palestine, about half of whom 
settled in Tel-Aviv. 


The younger generation is being 


1. Palestine farmers must be constantly alert to protect their fields against raids by the Arabs. 
patrols the roadway, rifle in hand; the shadows at the road’s edge hide armed farmers, on guard. 2. Modernistic 
dwellings of this type house families who operate farms on a cooperative basis. 3. Another striking example 

of cooperative agriculture. 


Guarding Jewish Farms Against Arab Attacks 


A horseman 


This chicken ranch is managed entirely by Jewish women. 


brought up to recognize no racial 
distinctions, and even the older resi- 
dents are beginning to be absorbed 


and assimilated. 
* * * 


Economic Development 


The economic development of Pal- 
estine since the Zionist movement got 
under way may be divided roughly 
into three periods: 


1. 1921-1926—The laying of founda- 
tions for today’s economic structure. 


2. 1927-1931—A period of depression. 
Consolidation set in toward the close 
of the era, and signs of internal re- 
covery were discerned. 


3. 1932-?—Widescale immigration 
and the influx of Jewish capital 
caused unprecedented growth. Observ- 
ers could marvel at the contrast be- 
tween Palestine’s prosperity and the 
general world depression. 


In the four years from 1931 to 1935 
there was introduced into Palestine 
the huge sum of £30,000,000, which was 
invested in many types of enterprise: 
Building, agriculture and manufactur- 
ing were the chief beneficiaries. The 
government treasury also was aided 
by the income of wealth, its surplus 
rising from £600,000 to £6,500,000. 


Building investments in 1931 totaled 
£3,000,000, and in 1936 amounted to 
£7,000,000. The value of industrial out- 
put rose from £4,500,000 to £10,000,000 
during the same period. Likewise the 
number of automobiles on the road 
increased from 4,000 to 12,000. 


The tonnage of shipping entered in 
the ports of Jaffa and Haifa in 1931 
was 500,000 and in 1935 totaled 1,500,- 
000. Consumption of electrical power 
by industry swelled from 4,100,000 
kilowatt-hours in 1931 to 22,500,000 
kilowatt-hours in 1935. 


This amazing growth of Palestine 
in so short a period of time may well 
be taken as a forecast of future ex- 
pansion. Steps taken recently to pave 
the way for this expected future de- 
velopment included the establishment 
of an Agricultural Bank with govern- 
ment help, the conclusion of a trade 
agreement with Egypt, and wider 


agricultural activities. 
* * * 


Civil Aviation 

Palestine’s geographical location 
has proved to be most advantageous 
to the development of aviation in the 
country. It lies in the main air route 
between the East and the West, and 
has become a terminal for “legs” 
of the flights to and from Europe and 
Asia. It is a resting place on the 
England-to-Australia route. 


This strategic position has ensured 
for Palestine the benefits of air mail, 
passengers and goods services. 


The government has taken an active 
interest in the development of avia- 
tion by constructing two modern and 
well-equipped airports, one at Haifa 
and the other at Lydda, a few miles 
inland from Jaffa. Of the two the 
Lydda aerodrome is the largest. 


The terminal building includes of- 
fices for the air transport companies, 
an office for the customs department, 
a post office, a bonded warehouse, 
mail-sorting rooms, dining-rooms, rest 
rooms, and even bedrooms for pas- 
sengers to stay overnight. 


The port is equipped with wireless 
telegraphy and telephone to maintain 
contact with planes aloft, wireless 
direction-finding apparatus, meteoro- 
logical service, an electric beacon to 
guide machines at night and in fogs, 
electrically-lit, all-weather runways, 
and an illuminated wind tee. 


Since Palestine itself is not large 
enough to warrant extensive air serv- 
ices within the country, it is concen- 
trating on becoming a central point 
in inter-continent transportation. 

* * * 


Citrus Industry 


The orange and grapefruit planta- 
tions of Palestine cover some seventy 
thousand acres, and yield about eight 
million cases of fruit annually. By 
1942 it is expected that the annual 
output will reach 20 million cases. 


In 1930 citrus fruit formed 50% 
of the total exports of Palestine. In 
1934 it was 83% of the total. This 
great increase in percentage is due 
not so much to an increase in fruit 
production as to a decrease in ex- 
ports of other goods. 


Palestine is not permitted to dis- 
criminate between good and bad cus- 
tomer countries under the mandate, 
and is handicapped by not having the 
power to conclude its own commercial 
treaties. Hence its imports have in- 
creased greatly in recent years, even 
though the purchases from some 
countries have fallen off. To illustrate 
this change we present the variation 
in percentage of imports of 1935 over 
those of 1934: 
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round the World 


a With Giorve F. Taubeneck 


(Continued from Page 4, Column 5) 


The ratio of imports from the ex- 
ports to Canada has jumped consid- 
erably since 1932, indicating the 
plight of Palestine as regards trade. 
In 1932 the ratio of imports to ex- 
ports was 0.6:1, and for 1933 it was 
1.1:1. Then came a bigger jump in 
1934, the ratio for that year being 
2.2:1. The 1935 ratio was not as 
greatly increased, because Palestine’s 
exports to Canada took a sharp up- 
swing. The ratio was 2.6:1. 

It is evident, then, that Palestine’s 
exports need to be boosted a lot in 
order to bring about a near-balance 
of trade. A country that buys 2.6 
times as much as it sells is not con- 
sidered to be in a “sound” position. 
Protective tariffs and subsidies to 
industry, the principle followed in 
America, England, Japan, Germany, 
and other prosperous countries, are 
unknown in Palestine. , 

Palestine is quite unable to defend 
her own interests under the Mandate. 
Despite this handicap Palestine’s in- 
dustrialists are trying hard to expand 
the markets for their goods, and 
toward this end an Association of 
Palestine Manufacturers has been 


organized. 
* * * 


Jerusalem 

Outside of three immediate factors: 
(1) the arrival of HAILE SELASSIE, 
(2) a day spent with half a dozen 
delightful people of my own age— 
for the first time during this trip, 
and (3) some time spent in the 
editorial rooms of the Palestine Post 
amidst a staff atmosphere which re- 
minded me of that existing at 5229 
Cass Ave., Detroit, the most interest- 
ing thing in Jerusalem to me was 
the Hebrew university. 

This was founded in 1918 by Dr. 
Weizmann, who had arrived as chief 
of the Zionist Commission. Situated 
on Mount Scopus, from its heights 
one can see Old Jerusalem—the 
Walled City, the Garden of Gethse- 
mane, Mount of Olives, two of the 
three supposed and quarreled-over 
sites of Christ’s Crucifixion, the 
Jordan River and Valley, the Moun- 
tains of Moab, and the Dead Sea. 
Also the Mosque of Omar, now the 
seething heart of Arab foment. 

Among the separately housed col- 
leges are the Faculty of Humanities, 
the Einstein Institute of Physics, 
Institute of Science, Institute of 
Mathematics, and Institute of Chem- 
istry and Medical Research. (What a 
haven for German scholars). There 
are also an Assembly Hall and a 
Library. 

The latter contains more than 320,- 
000 volumes including the world’s 
largest collection of books on and by 
Jews and Jewry. 

Outside the old Walled City has 
sprung up a New Jerusalem. I think 
it would please Jeremiah and the 
other Old Testament Prophets who 
foretold its glories. 

Wide clean streets, fine shops, hand- 
some residences, creditable  land- 
scaping and arboreal development, 
modern public buildings—including an 
ambitious set of elaborate Zionist 
organization offices. 

Incidentally, opposite the palatial 
King David hotel stands the biggest 
and best-looking YMCA building this 


writer has ever seen! 
‘ + * Ld 


Genuine Antiques 

Jerusalem’s buildings and ruins are 
a cinematic composite of antiquity. 
Portrayed in brick, stone, and clay 
is a historical story 3,000 years old. 
In the southeastern sections, the city 
of the Jebusites and the city of David 
have yielded up memorials. The West- 
ern, or Wailing Wall, and “Robin- 
son’s Arch” speak silently of David 
and Solomon’s days. 

Unrolling successive periods are 
remains of the capital of the Judean 
Kings and their tombs; caves of 
Zedekiah and Jeremiah, and Heze- 
kiah’s tunnel—ruins which are re- 
mains of the period of the First 
Temple; tombs and relics of the 
Persian period, of the Hellenic period, 
and of Simon the Just. 

Carrying the modern traveler to 
his “amo, amas, amat,”’ days, are 
ruins of the Wall of Agrippa. Tombs 
of the Sanhedrin of Herod’s reign, 
and relics of Jerusalem’s conquerors 
and destroyers abound within the 
city’s walls. 

Preserved in their original form, one 
finds the domes of the first Caliphs in 
the Temple area, the Church of the 
Crusaders, and the antiquated wall 
originally built by the Kings of the 
Ottoman House. 

The street of the Jews, one more 
monument of Jerusalem’s persecuted 
past, is rich in interest for the pil- 


grims and visitors to the Eternal City 
of the Jewish race. 


Jerusalem’s people fit this panora- 
mic setting. Against this antiquated 
background, the Moslems from Egypt, 
North Africa, and from other lands, 
pilgrim Jews, and Christians represen- 
tative of 10 or more sects, mingle 
together, until Jerusalem’s_ streets 
are like a huge religious tapestry 
nailed to the sky, and raveling a 
little at edged sections. 


Here are Greek Orthodox and 
Latin Churches, Greek Catholics, 
United Syrians, United Armenians, 
and Protestant churches, among 
which are the Nestorian, Copt, 
Assyrian, and Abyssinian. 

United by their race and religion, 
and knit together by their eternal 
hope and the fate which has been. 
theirs down through the ages, the 
Jews are a national body, as compared 
with Jerusalem’s other’ multi-reli- 
gioned groups. 


Despite their uniformity, the Jews 
are distinguished one from another by 
the countries of their birth, their 
languages, and manners. Of the en- 
tire number of Jews in the city, ap- 
proximately one-half are Orientals. 
There are the Sephardim, descendants 
of the exiles from Turkey, Spain, and 
the Balkan States; North Africans, 
from Tripoli, Algiers, Tunis, and 
Morocco; Syrians, Yemenites, and 
Babylonians, Daghestanis, Bokhar- 
ians, Persians, Kurds, Georgians, 
Crimeans, Urphalis, and others. 


From all countries of the world 
there are Jews returned to pray be- 
fore the Wailing Wall, and find free- 
dom among the Judean hills. Unhappy 
eyed Semites have come from Russia, 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, America, Holland, 
and England. In addition to the Ash- 
kenazic Jews, there is also a small 
Karaite community. i 

ok * * 


Variegated Population 


Colorful as a stained glass window 
is a quickly caught impression of 
the “quarters.” Huddled in close proxi- 
mity are the Bokharian quarter, the 
Yemenite quarter in “Beth Israel.” 
Near by is the Hungarian quarter, 
touched by the Ashkenazic and Polish 
sections of Meah Shearim. 


Western Jerusalem houses the Per~ 
sian section, near which are the 
Kurdish, Urphall, and Halabi quar- 
ters, and another Yemenite section. 
The Shepardim of Spain and Jews 
of other countries are housed in this: 
area. 


Containing about one-tenth of the 
population of the country, and ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the urban 
population, Jerusalem at the present 
time has the largest population among 
the cities of Palestine, although it 
is in danger of losing its position to 
Tel-Aviv. 


Jerusalem’s population was divided 
into the following groups at the last 
official religious census: Jews, 51,222; 
Moslems, 19,784; and Christians, 19,335. 
The total number of inhabitants, as 
shown in the 1935 census, is 120,000. 
Deducting certain Jewish quarters 
from the urban area of Jerusalem, 
the Jewish population, according to 
the most recent official census, still 
represents 56.6% of the population. 

Second largest community in Jeru- 
salem are the Moslems; the Chris- 
tians are third. Nine years.ago the 
Christians, representing 23.5% of the 
general population, held second place. 
Now only 20.5% of the population is 


Christian. 
+ 


* * 
History in Tabloid 
Passing over the ancient Jebusite 


era, Jerusalem’s history can be said 
to cover a 30-century period. 


Following its first 1,000 years of tri- 
umphant accomplishments, Jerusalem 
basked in its fame for its second 
historically important era; only to 
fall beneath the feet of a conquering 
enemy. Bereft of her glory, she was 
no longer the seat of kings, and ex- 
cept for the period of the Crusaders, 
was not Palestine’s capital. 


Caesarea on the Mediterranean’s 
shores seized upon the destruction of 
Jerusalem to build herself up as the 
seat of the Roman and Byzantine 
rulers. 

Conquered by the Moslems, Jeru- 
salem was never re-established in her 
former glory. Following the Mos- 
lem conquest, the kings of the 
House of Umaya ruled over Judea 
and the territory of the Jordan, from 
Damascus; and Caliphs of the House 
of Abbas and the House of Fatmah 
held sovereignty over Judea, through: 
their governors who were centered 
in Ramleh. 


Next the Crusader rulers crowned 
themselves Kings of Jerusalem, and 


held high their symbolic crosses there 
for 90 years. It remained a province 
during the period in which the Egyp- 
tian Mameluks and the Turks ruled, 
until the British occupation. 


Since its last conquest the Land of 
Israel has been a political unit, with 
Jerusalem its capital, administered 
under British trusteeship. 

* * * ° 


Topography (Old City) 


Built in the days of the Sultan 
Suleiman the Magnificent, ancient, 
massive stoned walls enclose the “Old 
City,” one of the two physical divi- 
sions of Jerusalem. Enclosing an 
area of less than a square kilometer, 
the circumference of the wall is ap- 
proximately four kilometers. 


Although eight gates were pro- 
vided to connect Jerusalem with the 
outside world, only seven of them are 
opened. The eighth, the Gate of 
Mercy (located on the east side), is 
walled up in accordance with Jewish 
tradition, to remain thus until the 
coming of the Messiah, the Son of 
David. 


Excluding the Temple area, which 
occupies a separate space, the Old 
City is divided by its principal streets 
into four squares. The Armenian 
quarter is in the southwest; the 
Christian Greek and Latin quarter is 
in the north; the Jewish quarter lies 
to the east of the Armenian, and east 
of the Christian center, is the Moslem 
quarter. 


Surmounted by two mosques, Mount 
Moriah, or the Temple Mount is lo- 
cated in the southeastern part of 
Jerusalem. The mosques are: The 
Dome of the Rock, or the Mosque of 
Omar (built over the rock claimed 
to be the one to which Abraham 
brought his son Isaac to be sacri- 
ficed), and the Aqsa Mosque, or Mid- 
rash Shlomo. Beneath the latter 
mosque, are Solomon’s stables. 


To the west of Aqsa Mosque is the 


Wailing Wall, in front of which, 


thousands of pilgrim Jews who have 
come from all parts of the Diaspora, 
have prayed. 


The Christians in Jerusalem chose 
to settle near the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which they believe to be 
Golgotha, where Jesus Christ was 
crucified, and later rose from the 
dead. 


The Mosque of Omar is held in 
special reverence by the Moslems, 
who regard it as the third holy cen- 
ter after Mecca and Medina. 


Jerusalem began to. spread its 
boundaries into suburban areas out- 
side of its Walls in 1860. First settle- 
ments were beyond the city’s south- 
ern gate, where only a handful of 
Moslem and Christian houses had 
been built. Mishkenoth Shaananim 
(Montefiore), was the first Jewish 
colony built there. Further expansion 
was then made outside the northern 
wall. 


After the German and Greek col- 
onies were settled, and the railway 
station built, the Jews commenced 
building activities in the south, and 
constructed Talpioth, the first mod- 
ern garden city. 


Next the Workers’ Settlement; 
founded on Keren Kayemeth land 
south of Talpioth, the orthodox quar- 
ter of Mekor Haim, another Workers’ 
Settlement in Ramat Rachel, and the 
Women’s Training Farm, were built 
in quick succession. 


Northern Jerusalem houses. the 
Georgian quarter (which was built 
up near the Damascus Gate), and 
Nahlath Shiva and other sections 
near the Jaffa Road and extending as 
far north as Lifta Village. 

In this new city topography, the 
Jewish quarters (Meah Shearim, Beth 
Israel, etc.) and the Hungarian quar- 
ter, are centered on the east side 


of the road as far as the neighbor- 
hood of Simon the Just. 

Still farther from this settlement, 
a little to the northwest, the Jewish 
communities stretch as far as the 
Bokharian quarters. Other newer 
Jewish sections are Shmuel Hanavi 
Road, and Mahanaim and Sanhedria 
near Nahal Egoz. 


The Mount of Olives, just east of 
Jerusalem, on which Christ prayed 
before his betrayal, has been known 
as the Jewish cemetery from time 
immemorial. For hundreds of years 
aged Jews have come back to the 
Holy City to live their last days, and 
to be buried here. 

Mount Scopus, beyond the Mount of 
Olives, houses the Hebrew Univer- 


sity and the Jewish National Library. 
* * - 


Economic Activity 


In its industry, commerce, and 
economic activity, Jerusalem takes a 
secondary position to the newer cities 
of Palestine, Tel-Aviv, and Haifa. 


Its income is derived from the con- 
tributions of tourists and pilgrims, 
and from religious and charitable in- 
stitutions. It has grown because its 
ruins hold interest for the pilgrims 
of three great religions who come to 
pray within the city’s walls, and to 
visit haunts hallowed with religious 
significance. 


For centuries Jewish people have 
been going back to Jerusalem on 
religious and _ sentimental pilgrim- 
mages. Those for whom _return- 
ing was an impossibility have con- 
sidered it their duty to maintain and 
support the Jews within the City, 
whom they look upon as the “Guard- 
ians of the Walls.” 

It is claimed that the existence of 
the Jewish community in Jerusalem 
has been at no time completely in- 
terrupted. Though shackled by the 
(Concluded on Page 6, Column 1) 


@ America is rebuilding: new factories, new buildings, new homes... 
homes which are being equipped with the latest time-and-effort-saving 
household appliances. It is no coincidence that so many of the refrig- 
erators, washers, ironers, air conditioners and oil burners which go into 
these new homes are Delco-powered. Wise buyers have come to look 
upon Delco-powered appliances with special confidence —just as 
progressive manufacturers and dealers have come to favor Delco motors 
for their quiet operation, dependability and long life. 


DELCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Dayton, Ohio 
Made in Canada by McKinnon Industries, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
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1 (Concluded from Page 5, Column 5) 
persecution of pagan Roman rulers, 
and of the Christian Byzantines who 
threatened with death those who. 
transgressed their edicts, the Jews 
continued to remain in the Holy City. 
The.Community now there was re- 
vived by Rabbi Moses ben Nachman, 
in approximately 1266. 

Nor has the immigration of Jews 
to Jerusalem ever ceased completely. 
From the Islamic countries, Babylon 
and Egypt in particular, Jerusalem’s: 
sons returned even before the Cru- 
sades. From western countries came 
pilgrims to Palestine during the Latin 
period. 

Significant to Palestine’s present 
history was the visit of Maimonides 
during this period. Victorious at Sal- 
adin, he invited all Jews to return to 
their country, and promised them free- 
dom and peace. 

Over 300 Rabbis, fleeing from 
France and England, accepted the in- 
vitation, Jewish history shows. These 
were followed by refugees from Spain 
whose influence was felt upon the 
Jewish community at Palestine dur- 
ing the next four centuries. 


When Palestine was conquered 
later by the Turks another link in 
the hegemony of the Spanish Jews 
was added. Thus a line was forged 
between Palestine and the great 
Spanish communities which settled 
under the rule of the Ottoman Kings. 


The Sephardim, or Jewish people 
of Spain or Portugal-Jewish extrac- 
tion, then developed a rule that each 
of its members should make a pil- 
grimage to the city of Palestine at 
least once during his life time, and 
bow before the ruins of Jerusalem, 
and pray at its Wailing Wall. 

From this group of pilgrims who 
returned, a large number took up 
their residence in Jerusalem. Its 
Jewish colony was later augmented 
by the Ashkenazic Jews. Of this 
group, many came in conjunction with 
the Messianic movement of Judah 
the Hassid, and later, through the 
coming of the first Hassidim. 


Following this came the disciples 
of the Gaon of Vilna, who laid the 
basis of the old type of Ashkenazic 
Jewish community. Consolidated in 
the 19th Century, this colony was the 
cornerstone for the present Jewish 
community. 

Of the many foreign born Jews 
who settled in Jerusalem, the Ash- 
kenazic and the Sephardic were the 
dominant communities. They became 
rooted in Palestine throughout suc- 
cessive generations, and left a _ per- 
manent mark upon the country. The 
Sephardic element gradually assimi- 
lated the Arabic-speaking Jewish 
community which had preceded them. 

Towards the latter part of the 19th 
century other oriental groups ap- 
peared, immigrants from Yemen, 
Persia, and Babylon, Kurdistan, Bok- 
hara, Georgia and Daghestan, Damas- 
cus, Aleppo, and Egypt. Other Jewish 
pilgrims came then from East Euro- 
pean countries, from England and 
America, and more recently, Jews 
fleeing the Hitler persecutions, have 
come to Palestine from Germany. 


rulers, the Jewish community was 


within the walls of the “Ghetto” of 
Jerusalem. When political tyrannies 
were allieviated slightly, when the 
country was held by Mohammed Ali, 
and later, by the Turkish rulers who 
commenced to institute reforms, the 
Jews broke from the barriers of the 
Old City, and started building new 
quarters outside of the walls. 
* * * 


Poorly Housed 


There are at present nearly a hun- 
dred Jewish quarters spread in the 
Jerusalem area. Built to solve the 
imminent problem—living accommo- 


in beauty or planned architectural 
design as a kitchen of the 19th cen- 
tury American farm type. 

But there is a rugged fascination 
about the shambling, sardine-packed, 
narrow-streeted communities one finds 
in the older sections of Jerusalem. 

Goaded by necessity, the Jews were 
forced to build some of their small 
communities right in the midst of an 
Arab settlement, so that they were 
hedged in by people to whom killing 
an unbeliever meant a sacred honor, 
and earned for the murderer peace 
in a future existence. 

Under such circumstances, no effort 
was made to _ establish correctly 
planned or healthful quarters. This 


progress of the industry itself, nor 
effect a closer union among. its 
workers. It was homes the people 
needed, and all other goals lost sig- 
nificance under this need. 

However, conditions changed for 
the better early in the 20th century. 
when Jews began flocking to Pales-. 
tine from eastern Europe, bringing’ 
with them methods and manners cul- 
tivated in lands where living stand- 
ards were on a richer and more lux- 
urious scale. 

Following the World War the Jews 
really turned their minds to scientific 
building settlements. New tracts of 
land were purchased for urban sites 
and for the building of modern resi- 
dential sections. 

At this time the section known as 
the Garden of Antimos was pur- 
chased and turned into a new busi- 
ness street, called Ben Yehuda St. In 
another section, Rehavia, which has 
become the most modern residential 
quarter in the city, was built. Next 
the New Commercial Center was es- 
tablished, and another quarter, join- 
ing Talpioth with Ramet Rachel, will 
eventually house a new community. 

In the western part of the city 
other tracts of land were bought for 
modern settlements. Givat Shaul was 
built on one of these sites by mem- 
bers of the old Yishub even before the 
War. Here, side by side, live Ash- 
kenazic and Oriental Jews. Here also, 
a number of new industrial centers 
were built. This construction era took 
as its next step the establishment of 
Kiryat Moshe, Beth Hakerem, Bait 
Ve’gan, Naveh Shaanan, B’ne-Brith, 
and others. 

These new settlements are both 


Held under the thumb of tyrannical 


modern, and in a sense, model com- 


for hundreds of years imprisoned. 


dations—the structures are as lacking. 


building activity did not step up. 


munities. They present a new outlet 
for the expansion of Jewish Jeru~ 
salem, now far-outgrown her walled-in 
proportions. So far, some of the pub- 
lic institutions have been transferred 
to this new Western section. : 


High on Mount Scopus the Hebrew 
University and National Library have 
been erected; the Teacher’s Seminary 
is at Beth Hakerem; the central 


buildings of the Keren Kayemeth, the 


Jewish Agency, and the Keren Haye- 
sod are at Rehavia. Here also, the 
Jewish National Council, Vaad Leumi, 
and the Hebrew Gymnasium are 
located. 


There are also two blocks of coop-. 


erative workers’ houses. built in 
Rehavia, and two smaller settlements 
for workers are in the localities of 
Beth Hakerem and Talpioth. 


Of intense national importance was 
the recent project carried out by the 
Jewish national institutions. Through 
a contribution of 10,000 pounds from 
the Zionist Executive, foundations 
for a drainage system were laid in 
Jerusalem. 


Jewish Labor 


A great increase in the number of 
Jewish laborers in Jerusalem is a re- 
sult of the absorption of the Jews into 
the building trades and the building 
materials industry. Some new build- 
ings in the old quarters, and all of 
the new settlements, were built by 
Jewish labor, whereas in the days 
of the city’s first expansion, the labor 
was done by Moslems or by Christians. 


Taken in 1935, the census of 
workers gives the following classifi- 
cations (according to professions) of 
Jewish laborers in Jerusalem: 639 
builders and stone workers; 489 em- 
ployed in public works (painters and 
plumbers); 151 printers; 117 bakers; 
214 drivers; 162 hotel and restaurant 
workers; 33 leather workers; and 25 
barbers. 


Besides these, there are domestic 
servants, clerks, janitors, skilled me- 
chanics, etc. Altogether there are 
3,685 organized workers. 


Building and associated trades, fol- 
lowed by transport, lead the voca- 
tions enjoying most popularity. 

Jerusalem offers scope for consid-. 
erable development, and substantiates 
the assumption that its population 
may be doubled or even trebled, when 
living accommodations can be _ pro- 
vided for the thousands of Jews 
arriving weekly. 


Chief obstacle in the path of expan- 
sion up to the present time has been: 
the shortage of water. When the 
system now being installed is finished, 
water supplied through pipes from 
Ras-el-Ein will overcome this diffi- 
culty. The system’s completion, it is 
thought, will be the dropped flag for 
further building activity and greater 
extension. 


The Alliance Israelite Universelle 
Trade School was the first institution 
to provide facilities for training Jew- 
ish children in carpentry, in copper 
and iron work, and in weaving. Beza- 
lel, another Hebraic institution, gave 
the workers of the “Second Aliyah” 
(newcomers from other countries) a 
chance to learn the methods of build- 
ing and stone hewing trades, within 
her walls. At this school also, the old 
Yishub and oriental Jewish immi- 
grants learned copper and_ silver 
work, carpet making, and _ similar 
trades. 


* * 


* * * 


Public Institutions 


Besides the impetus being given to 
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Jerusalem’s growth and progress by 


its building activities, its economic 
and industrial life should be increased 
with the exploitation of the salt of the 
Dead Sea, and the growth of the pot- 
ash industry. 

Because it is the capital of the 
country, and therefore the seat of its 
government and center of adminis- 
trative departments, and because it 
is the headquarters of the general 
consulate of foreign countries, Jeru- 
salem is a city of institutions. Here 
the officials of religious bodies live, 
and national institutions include the 
Keren Kayemeth, Keren Hayesod, the 
Jewsh Agency, and others. 


The Vaad Leumi, or the Jewish 
National Council, is the ruling body 
of the Jewish community in Palestine. 
Its executives are stationed in Jeru- 
salem. A Communal Council serves to 
unite all the Jews in the city of 
Jerusalem, regardless of their sect or 
particular group, under -one body. 
The community also has a number of 
smaller sections, each with its own 
social and charitable institutions. 


Providing new facilities and well 


trained staffs to man Jerusalem’s. 


seven hospitals, has meant improved 
health conditions for the city’s people.’ 

Jerusalem also has a number of 
charitable homes to better care for 
her aged, orphans, blind, and etc. 

Exercising tremendous influence on 
Jerusalem’s social and economic pro- 
gress,. the Keren MHayesod, main 
financial instrument of the Jewish 
Agency, has spent a total of £1,846,000 
on the colonization of two agricul- 
tural settlements. 

Called Ataroth and Kiryath Ana- 
vim, the two farm settlements are 
now considered among the most suc- 
cessful colonies in the country. They 
supply both agricultural produce and 
milk for Jerusalem’s people. The two 
settlements are but samples. of 
the agricultural projects which must 
be developed near Jerusalem to 
provide for the needs of the thou- 
sands of people returning to it each 
day, and to insure the city’s future 
growth. 

Over a 15-year period, the Keren 
Hayesod has raised approximately 
£5,438,000 by means of voluntary tax- 
ation. Money collected by this group 
has been put back into new buildings 
and new educational and cultural pro- 
jects for Jerusalem. 

The Keren Hayesod also paid part 
of the educational budget allotment 
for Palestine; a major portion of 
which went to Jerusalem because its 
population contains a relatively great- 
er number of poor people than is 
found in other communities. 


Jerusalem has 30 schools attended 
by approximately 5,500 pupils. An in- 
tense effort is being made through 
the schools to revive the Hebrew 
language. 

The Gymnasium and the Teacher’s 
Seminary (500 students) are import- 
ant recent additions to the Jewish 
educational facilities in Jerusalem. 
Other institutions are the Lemel 
School for girls, the Boys’ school, and 
the Tachkemony School. 

Two main buildings will govern the 
course of Jerusalem’s future: the 
establishment of more productive farm 
settlements, and the growth of its 
Hebrew community. Its industrial 
future depends primarily on ability 
to provide a water supply sufficiently 
large to meet the demands of an 
increased population, and to sustain 
its agricultural efforts. 


s * * 


Wailing Wall 


It is Jerusalem’s Wailing Wall, lo- 
cated in the southwestern wall of the 
Haram esh-Sherif which is truly the 
problem child of the Arab-Hebrew 
situation. 

Called by the Jews “Ha-Quotel ma- 
Aravi” (Western Wall) and by the 
Moslems “El-Buraq,” and by western 
Christians the “Wailing Wall,” its 
physical structure consists only in a 
short stretch of wall with a paved 
space in front of it to which Jews 
from the earliest centuries have come 
with their griefs and lamentations. 

The Moslems called the wall “El- 
Buraq” after the name of the Prophet 
Mohammed ’s horse, said to have been 
tethered at this spot. At present the 
Mohammedans have the _ property 
rights to the spot. 


From the Jewish standpoint, the 
idea behind the Wailing Wall is that. 
they have believed from early times 
that God chose to cast His people 
from their temple, that He sentenced 
them to an era of disaster which can 
end only when the Messiah comes 
and restores for them their rightful 
place. Because of this, their people 
pray before this wall, bringing their 
petitions and supplications, particu- 
larly on their great holy days. , 


Tradition gradually enfolded this 
belief regarding the wall, and built 
around it myths that bound the Jew- 
ish heart to its significance. One of 
these myths was that the wall con- 
tained the stones actually used in 
Solomon’s temple. 

And with the years the wall stood 
for the temple itself, in the Jewish 
mind. Exiled Jews from all over the 


oa a 


world who could not return to pray 
before it, sent money to support other 
Jews who could do so for them. 


Up to the 19th century the Jews 
were not in any way hindered from 
worshiping at the Wailing Wall. It has 
been only since then that trouble has 
surrounded. the few hundred feet of 
space termed the Wailing Wall. 


Early Mohammedan rulers of Jeru- 
salem forbade the Jews to pave the 
area fronting the wall, or do any- 
thing but visit it in accordance with 
their ancient custom, and _ second, 
forbid them to bring into the drea 
any of their “tools or instruments of 
possession.” 


Behind these restrictions was the 
growing fear in the mind of Moslem 
rulers that the Jews, given a little 
freedom in the matter, would event- 
ually take the Temple Area and make 
in the midst of Moslem holy places, 
a Jewish synagogue. 

Up-spurting of the Zionist move- 
ment at the end of the world war in- 
troduced a new aspect into the situ- 
ation. Zionist executives looked with 
covetous eyes on complete ownership 
of the Wall, thinking that this would 
serve to bring those orthodox Jews 
who were still lukewarm about Zion- 
ism, into the fold. 

With this in mind, the Jewish lead- 
ers in the Zionist group tried to buy 
the wall outright for the sum of 
£80,000 in 1919. Their offer was refused. 
From this point on, minor irritations 
arose in connection with the Wailing 
Wall, and each incident carried the 
issue out of the purely religious 
ground, into an open political and 
national sore-point. 


In their struggle to keep ownership, 
the Moslem rulers gradually tried to 
impose more restrictions on the Jews 
in their use of the Wailing Wall area. 


Jews were annoyed by the restora- 
tion of a Moslem prayer place in Abu 
Madian Wagqf, located on Moslem 
property where the wall stands. From 
this minor mosque the loud prayers 
of the Moslems became a soul-trying 
disturbance to the Jews. Then the 
Grand Mufti opened a new door in 
the wall of Haram itself, which gave’ 
the Moslems access from the mosque 
to the area in front of the Wailing’ 
Wall. 

Jerusalem’s Hebrews harbor a feel- 
ing of bitter resentment that the 
Wailing Wall is not theirs, that they 
are bounded by restrictions in using 
it. They feel that they should own 
their One Holy Place, the relic of the 
Temple they have long considered 
theirs. 


Opposing this Jewish bitterness 
on the subject of the Wall is one 
equally as intense, and equally (from 
their point of view) justified in 
the hearts of the Moslems. The leg- 
end they cherish in connection with 
the wall is that their prophet Mo- 
hammed entered the Haram area by 
the Western Gate, tethered his horse 
there, and then was conducted by 
the Archangel Gabriel from the Wall 
to the Rock of Abraham. 


The Wailing Wall is, therefore, the 
scarred old city of Jerusalem. Today 
it bristles with bayonets and tin hats, 
worn by kilted-Scottish troops sta- 
tioned there because its very exist- 
ence is potential dynamite. 
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-Engineers Report Results of Research in 
Refrigeration of Food at World 
Congress at The Hague 


The Transport & Storage 
Of Meat 


By T. Moran, Low Temperature 
Research Station, Cambridge 
The most important development in 
the preservation of meat has been 
the introduction of “gas-storage.” In 
air enriched with 10% of carbon 
dioxide, the storage-life of chilled 
beef, mutton and pork is approxi- 
mately double that in ordinary air, 
under similar conditions of tempera- 
ture and humidity. This finding has 
made possible the trade in chilled 
meat between Australia, New Zealand 

and Great Britain. 

The successful use of gas-storage 
is based upon considerations of the 
retarding effect of the gas-mixture 
on the growth of meat-attacking bac- 
teria and fungi, and of its effect on 
the “bloom” of the meat. “Bloom” is 
also dependent upon the conditions of 
evaporation of water from the meat, 
and to some extent, upon the con- 
formation or quality of the carcase. 

The complete exclusion of oxygen, 
or its reduction to a very low level, 
merits consideration where oxidation 
of the fat or any other constituent 
is the predominant change. When 
stored in ordinary air, the fat of bacon 
oxidises rapidly, but if stored in pure 
carbon dioxide or nitrogen, this oxida- 
tion is negligible, even after storage 
for several months. Carbon dioxide 
has the further advantage that it 
inhibits the growth of anaerobic bac- 
teria. 

The extent of microbial attack on 
meat during storage depends largely 
on the steps taken to reduce infection 
prior to the commencement of storage. 


The Chilling of Beef 
For Export 


By C. R. Barnicoat, Dairy Research 
Institute, Palmerston, N. Z. 
The possibility of entering the 
Chilled Beef Markets of the United 
Kingdom has interested New Zealand 
for many years, but it was not until 
the gas-storage process for beef was 
developed by the Food Investigation 
Board of Great Britain that any 
practical efforts were made to initiate 
the trade. In June 1933, the first com- 
mercial shipment using the _ gas- 
storage method was made from Wain- 
gawa, New Zealand, in the “Port 

Fairy.” 

The chilled beef trade is now well 
established, though still relatively 
small, as the nature of farming in 
New Zealand precludes the possibility 
of any vast expansion of its beef 
industry. 

Scientific observations have been car- 
ried out in New Zealand on many of 
the shipments of chilled beef sent to 
Great Britain, and have been cor- 
related with reports sent from abroad. 
The paper submitted gives a general 
account of the method of preparing 
beef for the New Zealand “chiller” 
trade. 


Effect of Ozone on the 
Storage Life of Meat 
In Cold Rooms 


By G. Kaess 
Kaltetechnisches Institut, Karlsruhe 

The experiments described were 
made using pieces of meat (muscle 
tissue) of 2-3 kg. weight stored at 
a temperature of + 3° C., with 90% 
relative humidity and 3 cm./sec. air 
circulation speed. Ozone concentra- 
tions could be. controlled between 0.2 
and 400 mg./m.3. At the outset, ozon- 
isation periods of 3 hours were used. 

With a concentration of 3 mg./m.3, 
a sensible reduction in the bacterial 
rate of growth was obtained. A con- 
centration of 10 mg./m.3 gave the 
additional advantage that, after the 
first ozonisation period a considerable 
decrease in the initial germ content 
was observed. A concentration of 100 
mg./m.3 gave no really better results. 
It was not until about 400 mg./m.3 
was used, that the microbicidal effect 
was found to last for about 4 days; 
even in this case, however, the meat 
could not be kept sterile. 

By using ozonisation periods of 
twice the normal time, no significantly 
stronger bactericidal effect was ob- 
tained except in the case of a 4.5 
mg./m.3 concentration. Ozone appli- 
cation for two hours twice a day, with 
intervals of 6 hours between, gave 
less favourable results than a single 
daily ozonisation for 3 hours. 

Continuous application of 10 mg./m.3 
for 4 days only very slightly length- 
ened the storage life. Hence the 
theory that the essential factor is the 
total amount of ozone absorbed by 
the meat, independently of the con- 
centrations used, is invalidated. 


The absolute value of the lengthen- 
ing of the storage time obtained by 
ozonisation is almost constant what- 
ever be the initial germ content. The 
result is slightly better when the tem- 
perature is lowered to 0° C.; it is 
slightly less good when the relative 
humidity is reduced to 70%. 

At temperature of 3° C., with 90% 
relative humidity, 3 cm./sec. air circu- 
lation speed and ozonisation for 3 
hours per day at 10 mg./m.3, a dis- 
coloration of the meat is observed 
after five days. With 3 mg./m.3, this 
discoloration becomes apparent only 
after more than 10 days; with 100 
mg./m.3, after 2 days. 

In practice ,it is absolutely useless 
to ozonise for longer than 4 days (an 
extended treatment would result in 
more rapid bacterial growth than 
otherwise). A concentration of 10 
mg./m.3 (three hours per day) may 
be applied, without the meat suffering 
discoloration. 

The storage life of fresh meat, 
under the above favorable conditions, 
may be increased by from 25 to 50%. 


Ozone in Cold Storage 


——— 


By A. W. Ewell 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Worcester, Mass. 


The use of ozone in cold storage 
plants commenced about 25 years ago 
and was due to the ability of ozone 
to oxidize and thus destroy bacteria 
germs and mould spores and, to a 
less extent, superficial infection. Prac- 
tically all of the large cold storage 
plants in the United States use ozone 
in egg rooms—a continuous concen- 
tration, in the aisles, of about 1.5 
parts per million by volume being 
maintained. In Europe the leading 
meat storage plants employ a higher 
concentration during the first day or 
slightly longer, and a lower concen- 
tration thereafter. In both Europe 
and America ozone is also used to 
a limited extent with vegetables and 
fruits. 


The use of ozone has been ham- 
pered by the unsatisfactory quality 
and design of a majority of the ozon- 
ators on the market, improper distri- 
bution and lack of knowledge of the 
actual concentrations employed, but 
—most seriously—by the extravagant 
claims and erroneous advice of pro- 
motors. Fortunately, few storage goods 
are actually injured by ozone at con- 
centrations used in _ refrigeration 
plants, the total list comprising only 
bacon, sausage, lard, butter, cream, 
dried eggs, mushrooms and bananas. 
On the other hand, many plants use 
too little ozone and accomplish little 
more than a removal of odors and a 
sweetening up of the storage air. 
Owing to lack of regular measure- 
ments of the ozone concentration and 
oblivion of the fact that ozone de- 
composes to one-half concentration in 
less than thirty minutes in the 
average egg room, and in less than 
fifteen minutes in most meat rooms 
—the amount of ozone supplied is 
insufficient to effectually destroy bac- 
teria germs and mould spores. 

In egg storage rooms in America 
where ozone is_ scientifically used, 
mould is inhibited for eight months 
despite humidities approaching 90%. 
The few large American meat rooms 
which properly employ ozone carry 
beef at a temperature of about 38° F. 
and a humidity of 90%, with no mould 
for eight weeks. ; 


Details respecting the most success- 
ful American and European practice 
in the use of ozone with various 
products, as observed through inti- 
mate connections with some of the 
largest American cold storage plants 
and frequent visits to European 
plants, will be given in the full paper. 
The results of recent investigations 
in the writer’s and other laboratories 
will also be given and, finally, a re- 
sume of the present status of ozone 
in the cold storage industry. 


The Quick Freezing 
Process in the Fishery 
Industry in Japan 


By T. Murayama 
Nippon Shokuryo Kogyo K. K. 


Although Japan adopted the Amer- 
ican freezing process in 1918, her 
fish freezing industry has now been 
able to emerge from the imitative 
stage of the Western process after 
having passed through varied experi- 
ences. Many freezing processes and 
plants have been designed in succes- 
sion, and the freezing industry of 
Japan has been firmly established in 
conformity with the characteristic 
conditions of the country, in which 
aquatic products are found in abund- 


ance. A general reformation is now 
taking place in the method of fishing, 
the rationalization of aquatic indus- 
try and the system of marketing 
fresh fish. Further, the freezing 
technique has been applied to raw 
foods other than fish in laboratories, 
and now the time has come to put 
it to practical use. 

The majority of the existing freez- 
ing plants employ the calcium-chlo- 
ride brine system, and they are giving 
satisfactory results in the so-called 
“quick freezing.” 

In this report are described a few 
typical examples of these quick freez- 
ing plants and also some facts and 
special features of the quick freezing 
industry: (1) in Kamchatka, operated 
by Japanese, (2) in Japan proper and 
colonies, and (3) in fishing vessels, 
and also on marketing conditions of 
frozen fish. 


The B. F. Fish Cooling 
Storage Process 


By H. de Bellefon, France 


This process is characterized by the 
fact that the catch as soon as possible 
is placed in metallic receptacles of 
appropriate size and having an airtight 
and watertight sealing. The fish is 
then cooled down and held at a tem- 
perature around —2° C., by subject- 
ing the receptacles to a brine spray 
at a temperature of —2° to —3° C. 
In this way, without freezing, fish 
may be kept in fresh condition for 
thirty days easily, and in some in- 
stances a much longer storage life 
is obtained. The return brine is col- 
lected and recirculated and serves 
indefinitely. 


This storage process has been used 
on a large scale and without a break 
since June 1933, and so far has given 
full satisfaction. It is particularly 
suitable for the equipment of fishing 


vessels and the warehouses at fishing 
ports. The system offers great facili- 
ties to fish-markets and retail shops. 
Aboard liners, its use makes it pos- 
sible to serve passengers and the crew 
with fish that has not been frozen 
and possesses the full flavor and ap- 
pearance of freshly caught fish. 

Considering the very moderate re- 
frigeration temperatures required, the 
B. F. process is very economical in 
use. 


On the Use of Artificial 
Cold in the Dairy 
Industry of Holland 


By B. Van Der Burg, Agricultural 
University, Wageningen, and 


HL De Kruyff, General Netherlands 


Dairy Union 


Milk is an excellent medium for the 
growth of micro-organisms. The sooner 
milk is cooled after milking and then 
kept at a low temperature, the longer 
it remains in a condition suitable for 
consumption. The same can be said 
of dairy products like butter and 
cheese. Artificial cold is used in the 
dairy industry for the following pur- 
poses: 

1. Cooling of full-cream milk after 
it is obtained, when it has to be trans- 
ported over long distances or cannot 
be pasteurized directly. 

2. Cooling of full-cream milk after 
the process of pasteurization. 

3. Cooling of cream after pasteuri- 
zation to a temperature lower than 
required for ripening. 

4. Cooling of water for butterwash- 
ing. 

5. Cooling of the cold storage butter 
and other dairy products (e. g. milk 
in bottles). 

6. Cooling of cheese warehouses. 

The writers are aware of the fact 


technique, the last few years have 
not shown great alteration in the 
dairy industry. However they think 
it of interest to give a short review 
of the use of artificial cold in the 
dairy industry in Holland. 


The Control of Conditions 
In Cold Stores & Ships’ 
Refrigerated Spaces 


By A. J. M. Smith, Low Temperature 
Research Station, Cambridge, and 
J. K. Hardy, Ditton Laboratory 
The subject of control of conditions 

in stores containing foodstuffs can be 

conveniently divided into control of 
temperature, control of gaseous atmo- 
sphere and control of humidity. 

The problem of controlling tempera- 
ture in densely packed cargoes has 
been attacked from two directions: by 
experiments directed toward improv- 
ing the structure of the stowage, and, 
in the case of forced-air system, by 
experiments directed towards improv- 
ing both the aerodynamic efficiency 
of the system, and its effectiveness in 
equalising temperatures. The practical 
outcome of these has been the 
“Tower” system of stowage for stores 
cooled by roof grids, and the “Jacket” 
system of air circulation. 

Experiments in connection with 
control of atmosphere have princi- 
pally been directed toward obtaining 
on a commercial scale, atmospheres 
with low concentration of oxygen 
such as are specified for the storage 
of Cox’s Orange Pippin apples, This 
has been done by using the respira- 
tion of the fruit to lower the con- 
centration of oxygen and removing 
the excess carbon dioxide by scrub- 
bing. A gas-store of novel construction 
was used for the experiment. 

The effect of the package on the 
humidity of its contents has formed 
the subject of a series of experiments. 
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Maybe There’s Hope 
for the TVA 


ARLY in 1935 a magazine 
article by Dr. Arthur Morgan, 
chairman of the Tennessee Valley 


Authority, made us stop and 
wonder a bit. Dr. Morgan, a 
former college president and 


apparently a man of the most 
commendably altruistic principles 
and purposes, outlined succinctly 
in this article the vast human 
needs of Tennessee Valley people, 
and just how he hoped to better 
the welfare and increase the pros- 
perity of the large region which 
had been placed under his jurisdic- 
tion for a tremendously important 
socio-economic experiment. 


Dr. Morgan’s words had the ring 
of a man who knows what he is 
talking about, where he is going, 
and how he is going to get there. 
They made us wonder whether or 
not we had got this TVA thing 
all wrong. So the editors of the 
NEws renewed their intensive and 
extensive investigations of the 
TVA and its relations to and with 
electrical appliance dealers. Once 
more we _ reviewed the _ harsh, 
bludgeoning methods with which 
TVA men sought to get their own 
way about matters. concerning 
which they seemed to have but 
scanty information on which to 
base their hasty judgments. 


And again. we got the picture 
of a brilliant but uninformed young 
man in a hurry, arrogant in his 
belief that everything which had 
been done before was wrong and 
that he knew just how to right it, 
militantly crusading against busi- 
ness men who—in his _self- 
righteous, closed-mind notion— 
were dedicated to the theory that 
you can gyp all of the people all 
of the time. We do not refer to 
Dr. Morgan. The young-man-in-a- 
hurry was Lawyer David Lilien- 
thal, who seemed to be running 
things. 


Mr. Lilienthal’s rough-shod run- 
ning over business firms in the 
Tennessee Valley, very small firms 
as well as very large, did a great 
deal of damage to the electrical 
appliance industry; and, to our 
way of thinking did very little to 
help advance the noble motives of 
the cause which evolved from Dr. 
Morgan’s dream. 


That Dr. Morgan has himself 
awakened to the true state of 
affairs in his project is evidenced 
in a recent newspaper dispatch. 
Dr. Morgan is quoted as giving his 
colleague ‘“unshirted hell” in 
caustic criticism for his methods, 
as well as his entangling the 
project so deeply into partisan 
politics. 


“Lilienthal is further charged 
by Dr. Morgan,” according to the 
Detroit Free Press of Aug. 26, 
“with spending ridiculously large 
sums to promote the use of TVA 
power in southern municipalities. 
Tupelo, Miss., is cited as a case 
where the promotion cost ran to 
about four times the total annual 


domestic consumption of _ elec- 
tricity. 
“Most important of all, Dr. 


Morgan expresses the strongest 
sort of disagreement with two of 
Lilienthal’s key policies — the 
‘yardstick’ principle, and the use 
of competitive pressure to compel 
private utilities to sell properties 
to TVA at the latter’s terms. The 
TVA chairman characterizes this 
practice as grossly unfair. 


“As to the ‘yardstick’ idea, he 
feels it is a grave mistake for a 
government agency to try to set 
up a scale of rates as a criterion 
for private utilities when it is not 
in fact an accurate measure at all. 
He agrees with private power 
leaders that TVA electric produc- 
tion is so _ subsidized through 
absence of taxation, allocation of 
costs to other functions of the 
Authority, etc., that is absurdly 
unreasonable to expect private 
companies to operate at the rates 
which Lilienthal has established. 


“The general impression of 
those whom Dr. Morgan has 
interviewed in this vein—most of 
whom are conservative—is that 
TVA would be a_ constructive 
rather than a destructive force if 
its chairman were allowed to run 
it in his own way.” 


When the electrical appliance 
industry first heard the story of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
aim thoroughly to electrify this 
great territory, and to promote 
the electrical home-and electrical 
home servants, there were general 
huzzahs and rejoicing. ‘‘Imagine,”’ 
cried the optimists, “the govern- 
ment promoting our _ business.” 
The prospect certainly did sound 
pleasing. More power, extended 
distribution lines, and cheaper 
rates, making possible—and made 
possible by—increased consump- 
tion of current through increased 
use of electrical appliances. Busi- 
ness, it was reasoned, ought to 
be good for Tennessee Valley 
retailers! 


But lo! Instead of extending 
the transmission lines and service, 
the TVA sought to take over 
existing lines at ruinous prices to 
stockholders and __ bondholders, 
through intimidation. Instead of 
boosting business for dealers, the 
TVA forced the utilities back into 
the active merchandising picture 
with appliances for sale at cut- 
throat prices. Instead of stimu- 
lating manufacturers to improve 
products and step up production, 
the TVA forced them (by threats 
of going into the manufacturing 
business itself) to strip current 
models and cut the prices to a 
point where everybody lost money, 
including the customer. 


Going further, Mr. Lilienthal 
and his aides either directly or 
indirectly instigated the chest 
model refrigerator, the industry’s 
biggest white elephant to date. 
The nefarious practice of building 
last year’s models this year to 
sell at cut prices also followed the 
never-ceasing pressure of Lilien- 
thal and his gang to get the prices 
down, no matter what might 
happen to the usefulness of the 
product in the process. 


As a result, the inferior models 
put out probably more than offset 
any goodwill toward electric 
refrigeration which the govern- 
ment may have sponsored via its 
propaganda. And the industry 
received a serious setback in the 
loss of a large number of good 
dealers who were either forced 
out of business by the high- 
handed proceedings, or quit it in 
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disgust to devote their attention 
to other lines of merchandise. 


Many months ago ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATION NEws declared edi- 
torially that while the original 
TVA idea may have been worthy 
in motive, apparently it had been 
steered off onto sidetracks going 
in the wrong direction. Perhaps 
the able Dr. Morgan who, after 
all, is the nominal head of the 
project, can set it back on the 
right track. 


It has been a common practice 
of the New Deal to set up some 
agency with supposedly humani- 
tarian ideals under the aegis of a 
nationally known man _ whose 
reputation would give the project 
immediate public approval. Then, 
behind his back, practical politi- 
cians from the Farley school would 
take over the project and manipu- 
late it to increase the strength 
and grip of the most extensive 
bureaucratic political machine the 
nation has ever seen. Many a 
public-spirited man, angered and 
humiliated to discover himself a 
“front” for such nefarious skull- 
duggery, has resigned his post and 
returned to private life. 


Dr. Morgan, however, shows 
signs of fight. It’s about time that 
one of these “front’? men turned 
the tables on those who have been 
betraying both him and the public. 
The refrigeration industry, as one 
of the affected parties, will watch 
with interest—and undoubtedly 
give whatever assistance it can— 
the efforts of Dr. Morgan to 
“make an honest woman” out of 
the TVA. 


A New Type of 


Market Resistance 


UBLIC INTEREST in and 

enthusiasm for air condition- 
ing is proving to be a great 
advantage — also a handicap. 


In some cases it is a handicap 
because the public has anticipated 
engineering development. There is 
a demand for a perfected product 
at a low price—a combination 
which is possible only after the 
volume of business becomes suffi- 
ciently large to justify mass pro- 
duction of a standardized design. 


Experience clearly shows that 
large-scale production of a stand- 
ardized engineering product is 
achieved by progressive stages 
over a period of vears. 


Even the low-priced automobile, 
that marvel of American mass- 
production methods, did not arrive 
until after many years of progres- 
sive development. It should not 
be forgotten, also, that the path 
of that progress was strewn with 
the wreckage of many failures. 


In considering the possibility of 
securing the economies of mass 
production in the manufacture of 
a particular product, many people 
(even experienced business men) 
overlook one important obstacle 
to standardization which automo- 
tive engineers did not have to 
overcome. 


Automotive engineers did not 
have to figure out how to fit a 
car into a house. The only solu- 
tion ever found for that problem 
was to build another house (a 
garage), or a specially designed 
addition, to fit the car. 


Whenever it becomes necessary 
to fit a new piece of equipment 
into an existing home, engineers 
are confronted with an endless 
variety of conditions which have 
the effect of defeating their efforts 
at standardization. For example, 
look at the wide range of sizes of 
electric refrigerators which must 
be provided even after 10 years of 
mass production! 


Obviously the difficulties of 
standardizing air conditioning 
equipment will be far greater 
since it must be fitted into many 
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rooms of a single dwelling, in 
addition to meeting all of the 
other varieties of service require- 
ments. 


Judging from our own personal 
experience with air conditioning 
in the offices of the News, from 
our observations of the progress 
being made in the various parts 
of the country, and from our 
discussions with numerous manu- 
facturing executives, distributors, 
dealers, and contractors, and from 
the comments on the _ subject 
appearing in the public press, we 
have no expectation that some 
bright inventor is going to find 
the “answer” to air conditioning 
overnight. 


Furthermore, as has been said 
before in this column, it looks like 
selling is going to be the big 
problem, just as it was in the case 
of electric refrigeration. In other 
words, we believe that the engi- 
neers and production men will 
have no great difficulty in keeping 
up with the sales departments. 


In this connection, perhaps it 
should be noted that air-condition- 
ing sales managers may encounter 
a new type of market resistance 
which has not been an important 
factor in the mass selling of any 
previous engineering product. 


We refer to the militant opposi- 
tion to all forms of high-pressure 
selling which has grown up during 
recent years. A portion of the 
public is no longer content to 
resist sales effort by simply refus- 
ing to buy. Something in the 
nature of a movement has been 
started to combat aggressive sales- 
manship by aggressive resistance. 


This new attitude of the public 
has been dramatized by such 
organizations as Consumer’s Re- 
search and its recent rival, Con- 
sumers’ Union of the United 
States. 


There is no denying the fact 
that these publishing enterprises 
(or whatever they are) have 
gained a considerable following 
regardless of their poor equip- 
ment, erratic leadership, and dis- 
torted conception of public service. 
Incidentally, we still believe that 
Consumers’ Research represents 
“a good idea gone wrong” as was 
stated in our first comment on 
this activity. 


We are also inclined to believe 
that some of the manifestations of 
the New Deal, particularly those 
in which resentment toward big 
business has been shown, are due 
in some measure to this under- 
current of resistance to the exag- 
gerations of national advertising 
and the high-pressure methods 
which are inherent in time-pay- 
ment selling and long-term credits 
to the householder. — 


As another example of this 
aggressive resistance, we are pub- 
lishing in this issue extracts from 
an article on air conditioning 
which appeared in the July 29 
issue of The New Republic. Those 
who are familiar with Consumers’ 
Research will recognize the author 
of this article, Dewey Palmer, who 
was formerly chief of the “techni- 
cal department” of Consumers’ 
Research and is now “technical 
supervisor” of the New Consum- 
ers’ Union of the United States. 


Frankly, we have hesitated to 
give valuable space to this effu- 
sion by Mr. Palmer (it has been 
standing in type for about three 
weeks) because it doesn’t have 
anything in it good enough to be 
rated as information and it isn’t 
bad enough to be worth an 
“answer.” 


So far as we can see, there is 
only one thing about it which is 
worthy of consideration and that 
is the point which we have endea- 
vored to make in this editorial, 
namely; that the selling of air 
conditioning to the public involves 
a new problem and that a new 
technique may be needed to meet 
the situation. 
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Date of Purchase 
Should Be Stated 


James Spear Stove and Heating Co. 
1823 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aug. 19, 1936 


Editor: 

In a recent issue of the ELectric 
REFRIGERATION News, there was the 
following item: 

“PHILADELPHIA--Richmond Engi- 
neering Co., manufacturer of Airline 
water cooler cabinets and low side 
units for large and small commercial 
installations, has purchased the good 
will and rights of Spear Stove & Heat- 
ing Co., former manufacturer of Spear 
ice water generators, milk coolers, and 
other low sides.” 

In the first place, the present 
management has been operating this 
company for over five (5) years and 
it was prior to 1931 that the Richmond 
Engineering Co. purchased the rights 
to manufacture the Spear ice water 
generators, milk coolers, ete. For this 
reason, your publication is in error 
by not specifically mentioning the 
time at which the Richmond Engi- 
neering Co. acquired the rights to 
this equipment. 

Secondly, as you worded this news 
item, it is grossly misleading, as it 
conveys the impression that the Rich- 
mond Engineering Co. purchased “the 
good will and rights of Spear Stove 
and Heating Co.” 

Will you kindly see that a correc- 
tion is made in the next issue of your 
publication. 

i JOHN M. B. CHURCHILL, 
Vice-President 


No Contest Involved 


In Kelvin Home Plans 


Kelvinator Corp. ° 
Department of Public Relations 
14250 Plymouth Rd., Detroit, Mich. 

Aug. 24, 1936. 
Publisher: 

In the interest of accuracy you will 
undoubtedly be interested in correct- 
ing the impression left in the second 
paragraph of the story. entitled, 
“Kelvin Homes Are Being Erected 
by Utility Employes,” that appeared 
in the Aug. 12 issue of ELectric 
REFRIGERATION NEWS. 

The plans from which Kelvin 
Houses are built were prepared by 
J. Ivan Dise, architect located in 
Detroit working in conjunction with 
Kelvinator’s Engineering Department. 
These plans incorporating provision 
for year round air conditioning have 
been prepared for the guidance of 
the architects and builders, for the 
design and construction of moderate 
cost homes. They were not prepared, 
as indicated in the article, as a result 
of a nation-wide contest. 

E. L. SYLVESTER, 
Director of Publication Relations. 


Better Understanding 


of Foreign Countries 


Utilities Engineering Institute 
404 N. Wells St., Chicago, III. 
Editor: 

Upon reading, this morning, of your 
return, I cannot pass this opportunity 
to express my appreciation for the 
many interesting and informative 
articles reporting your travels and 
experiences on your ’round the world 
trip. 

In a number of your articles, we 
found information of definite value in 
giving us a better understanding of 
the problems and local conditions 
affecting our students in many of 
these foreign countries. 

We are glad to know that these 
articles will continue. 

E. P. SorENSEN, President. 


First Class Analysis 


of Palestine 


The Crosley Radia Corp. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Aug. 27, 1936. 
Editor: 

I am glad to know that you are 
back safe and sound from a very 
interesting trip and one that no doubt 
will be profitable to the electric re- 
frigeration industry, as well as your- 
self. I have read your articles with 
a great deal of interest. Your article 
on Palestine is really the first clear 
statement that I have ever seen on 
the situation there, and I was very 
glad to have it cleared up in my mind. 

JAMES W. BECKMAN, 
Director of Public Relations. 


Please Send Catalogs 


Please find enclosed money order 
for (£ 1.) renewed subscription to 
ELecTriC REFRIGERATION News. If you 
have any catalogs on anything deal- 
ing with refrigeration I would be 
very pleased to receive same.—W. 
Shiels, Barton Vale, Enfield P. O., 
So. Australia. 


Adelaide, 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION NEWS, SEPTEMBER 2, 1936 


Ex-Consumers’ Research Official Attacks 


Air Conditioning Industry’s Tactics 
In ‘New Republic’ Article 


(See Editorial on Opposite Page.) 


Air conditioning is depicted as the 
latest device with which “big  busi- 
ness” is going to “shakedown” the 
public while giving a minimum of 
benefits, in an article by Dewey 
Palmer published in the July 29 issue 
of The New Republic. Mr. Palmer, 
engineer and physicist, formerly head 
of the technical department of Con- 
sumers Research, Inc., is now tech- 
nical supervisor of the Consumers’ 
Union of the United States, Inc. 


Mr. Palmer’s affiliation with these 
two organizations, both of which are 
notorious for their attacks on the 
methods and products of industry, 
may account for the _ caustically 
critical tone of the article. 

In telling how the public is being 
“taken in” by manufacturers and 
sellers of air-conditioning equipment, 
Mr. Palmer oftentimes refers’ to 
excerpts taken from trade journals— 
and the excerpts are such that a very 
different meaning is sometimes im- 
plied than would be the case if the 
full text of the article were given. 

Mr. Palmer’s article makes state- 
ments of broad and general implica- 
tions such as the following: 

“Air Conditioning is on its way. It 
is believed by the heating and venti- 
lating industry that the majority of 
home owners will have some ready 
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COIL 


Twenty years of experience are built 
into TRANE Coils. Floating core 
and mechanically bonded fins assure 
strength and high efficiency. 


TRANE Coils are purchased by such 
discriminating buyers as: 


Ford Motor Company 
A. C. Spark Plug Co. 
Crosley Radio Corp. 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. 
American Can Co. 
Gar Wood Industries 


Every cooling job needs TRANE Coils 
—Process Cooling and Comfort Cooling 
alike. There is a TRANE Coil for 
every application. Use with cold water 
or any standard direct expansion 
refrigerant. Sell them and boost your 
profits. 


Write NOW for Literature 


The TRANE COMPANY 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
La Crosse Wisconsin 


In Canade; Mowatt & King Sts. W. Toronto, Ont. 


money or can borrow enough to try 
out the novel experience of keeping 
cool when the weather is hot. It looks 
as if the experience is going to cost 
the home owners of this country 
plenty.” 

The magic term, “air conditioning,” 
the author states, “is being used to 
describe almost everything—fans, 
humidifiers, odor absorbers, and even 
underwear and hats. Manufacturers 
of a radiator evaporator were stopped 
by the FTC from calling their gadget 
an “air conditioner”’—a ceiling electric 
fan is called a “Conditionaire”—Con- 
tinental Motors Corp. has a “condi- 
tioner” on the market for $13.50. 


Fears Added Functions Will Be 
‘Forced’ on Public 


“Refrigerating the living quarters 
of America’s urban population is not 
the simple and logical next step in 
an advancing technical state that 
some promoters of the new mechan- 
ized life would have us believe,’ Mr. 
Palmer writes. 

“Keeping the air around meat and 
vegetables in a refrigerator at the 
proper temperature and humidity is 
one thing, but cooling and controlling 
the humidity of the air in the aver- 
age or even better than average house 
is something entirely different. 

“A refrigerator is tightly con- 
structed with walls of insulating 
material anywhere from two to four 
inches thick. American houses are 
notoriously leaky structures.” 

Cooling and humidity control, how- 
ever, are only parts of the function 
of air conditioning, the author points 
out. True air conditioning, he says, 
consists of (1) temperature control, 
(2) humidification, (3) cleaning, and 
(4) circulation; and some engineers 
would have the air treated in a 
variety of additional ways. 

One engineer, E. F. Fuller of E. F. 
Fuller Engineering Co., says that air 
conditioning embraces 12 processes 
of air treatment: heating, cooling, 
filtration, circulation, hydration, de- 
hydration, ozonation, atmospheric 
pressure variation, chemical treat- 
ment, medication, odcrization, deod- 
orization. 

“Under this definition,” says Mr. 
Palmer, “an air conditioner perform- 
ing only the minimum functions 
given above would be referred to as 
a 1-2-3-4-5-6 system. This classifica- 
tion will enable the industry to make 
each preceding year’s equipment ob- 
solete for six succeeding years by 
adding one new function annually. 

“Human beings are not in any 
great need of conditioned air,” de- 
clares Mr. Palmer, “but an expand- 
ing refrigeration and ventilating in- 
dustry is going to give it to them 
whether or no. The industry has 
resorted to ‘made business’ before, 
and can do it again.” 

Along this line, the author recalls 
the history of school room ventilation 
in which, he says, the standard of 
30 cf.m. of fresh air per person, 
adopted shortly after the turn of the 
century through vigorous campaign- 
ing by American Society of Heating 
& Ventilating Engineers, was shown 
by a survey by the New York Com- 
mission of Ventilation in 1916 to be 
wholly unnecessary. 

“The elaborate form that modern 
air-conditioning equipment has taken 
is chiefly the result of the industry’s 
drive to sell expensive installations 
and is in no way related to the needs 
of the home owner barely able to 
keep up with the payments on his 
home,” Mr. Palmer asserts. “The same 
industrial and professional engineer- 
ing groups that sold plenum systems 
to the state legislators would now like 
to force expensive air-conditioning 
plants into every house.” 


Attacks Health Improvement Claim 


“The chief sales appeal for air con- 
ditioning is built around summer 
comfort—as the hot summer months 
approach interest in cooling equip- 
ment increases. It is generally implied 
in sales literature that if your house 
or office is cool your health will im- 
prove accordingly. 

“In advertising to industry, manu- 
facturers of air-conditioning systems 
are making much of the reduction of 
time lost from work as a result of 
installing air-conditioning equipment. 
Actually there are few or no experi- 
mental data to substantiate any of 
these claims.” 

The writer points to a recent paper 
by Dr. W. J. McConnell of the Indus- 
trial Health Section of Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. in which it is 
stated that in studies in two build- 
ings owned by the insurance company, 


one air conditioned and one not, there 
was no appreciable difference in 
employe health. Dr. McConnell con- 
cludes, the article says, that while 
air conditioning may be beneficial in 
certain medical techniques, such as 
special room treatment for some 
forms of hay fever, anemia, and al- 
lergic diseases, there are no data 
which show conclusively that condi- 
tioned air is beneficial to health. 

On the other hand, he says, Dr. 
Lloyd Arnold of the College of Medi- 
cine, University of Illinois, has stated 
that the so-called “comfort zone” 
(about 70°) is too far below outside 
temperatures for persons to make a 
quick adjustment when going from 
one temperature to another. Dr. 
Arnold believes, he says, that differ- 
ences between inside and _ outside 
temperatures should not be more than 
10° F., possibly less, with a relative 
humidity between 40 and 50%. 

Other hazards accompany air con- 
ditioning—hazards about which the 
average person seldom hears, the 
author declares. 

“In the comparatively large cooling 
systems necessary to maintain a 
house at a comfortable temperature 
in hot weather the quantity of refrig- 
erants may be dangerously high. Any 
slight leak in the refrigerating plant 
will result in the toxic fumes (sulphur 
dioxide and ammonia are commonly 
used) being quickly spread to all 
parts of the house. 

“An air-conditioning system also 
increases the ease with which your 
house may burn down. This hazard 
lies principally in the ducts through 
which smoke and hot gases can 
quickly spread.” 


Cost Figures Exaggerated 


To establish his point that the cost 
of air conditioning is out of all pro- 
portion to its benefits, Mr. Palmer 
cites the experimental installation in 
the Detroit Edison Research Resi- 
dence which he says “shows that 
when conditions are nearly ideal the 
costs involved are prohibitive for all 
save a very small fraction of home 
owners.” 

“While actual installations and 
equipment costs are not given, they 
must have been in the neighborhood 
of $400 for the 2-ton refrigerating 
system used. The operating cost for 
one season was $11.96. The industry 
cites this as an example of the low 
cost of summer cooling. Careful 
study of the data, however, reveals 
that the artificial cooling system was 
only in operation for 14 days during 
the whole season—that is, it actually 
cost 85 cents a day to operate. 

“To keep the cost of operating the 
cooling system down as low as possi- 
ble no outside air was drawn into the 
cooling air during the period of 
operation. This in spite of the fact 
that the heating and_ ventilating 
industry, in putting its program over 
in the schools, insisted that 30 c.f.m. 
of outside fresh air was essential.” 

Heating and humidifying equipment 
must be added, if the system is to be 
complete, the author says. Equipment 
adequate for a seven or eight-room 
house will not cost less than $2,500 
and probably more. 


Says Experience Has Been Bad 


“All air-conditioning systems are 
noisy . . . Home owners can expect 
considerable annoyance from their 
installations in this respect if the 
equipment is not carefully placed and 
mounted in such a way that fan 
noises and vibrations are not carried 
to all parts of the house. 

“At the present time, the most 
satisfactory installation of air-condi- 
tioning equipment has been in large 
units, such as those used in theaters, 
restaurants, trains, etc., where the 


investment has justified the expense | 


of engaging the services of the best 
heating and ventilating experts avail- 
able. But in many instances even the 
large installations have proved wholly 
unsatisfactory.” 

Mr. Palmer then quotes from Heat- 
ing, Piping & Air Conditioning a 
statement that building managers 
have seen systems wrongly installed; 
air washers standing idle, or produc- 
ing too much humidity when they 
did run; that they have gone into a 
restaurant for roast beef and come 
out with a stiff neck; that they have 
been transported, not painlessly, from 
July to January in some air-condi- 
tioned theaters; that unconditioned 
apartments often rent for more than 
conditioned ones. 

“If this situation is at all repre- 
sentative of large air-conditioning 
installations, it is far more true of 
the smaller equipment now installed 
or being offered for private _ resi- 
dences, where it is not possible to lay 
out the system and check on all im- 
portant details of the installation,” 
Mr. Palmer concludes. “Far too many 
concerns with little financial backing 
and practically no engineering staffs 
are offering ‘air-conditioning’ equip- 
ment to home owners. The majority 
of such units will never operate 
satisfactorily. 

“Homeowners .. . will save them- 
selves another thorough shakedown 
if they will pass up air conditiening 
until the industry has put several 
more years of careful research into 
considering what is possible and de- 
sirable for the average householder.” 


How ducts were installed in Mandel Bros. store, Chicago. The sign says: 
“Air Conditioning Keeps Mandel’s COOL As a Lake Breeze.” 


Mandel’s Installation 


Made by Kroeschell 


CHICAGO — Year-round tempera- 
tures “in the seventies’ are now 
maintained in the basement and first 
floor of Mandel Brothers department 
store on State street here by means 
of air-conditioning equipment installed 
this year by Kroeschell Engineering 
Co. 

Portions of the existing duct work 
and fans previously used for venti- 
lating purposes were utilized in the 
installation. 

It is claimed for the installation 
that the conditioned air penetrates to 
the most remote corners of the two 
merchandising floors, and that these 
results were accomplished without the 
use of furred in or concealed cut 
work. 

Following are the inside conditions 
which the system maintains: 

For summer cooling, a maximum 
temperature differential of 15° F., 
based on 80° F. inside temperatures 
with 95° F. outdoor dry bulb reading 
and 75° outdoor wet bulb temperature, 
relative humidity not exceeding 50% 
when the outdoor wet bulb tempera- 
ture does not exceed 75°. 

For winter conditions, a minimum 
temperature of 70° F. with outdoor 
temperatures as low as —10° F. will 
be maintained. 


Air conditioning equipment consists 
of two separate central-station air- 
conditioners with air distributing 
ducts. 

Refrigeration is furnished by three 
carbon dioxide compressors; one 50 
and one 73-ton Kroeschell horizontal 
Corliss-engine-driven, direct-connected 
carbon dioxide compressors; one 95- 
ton Kroeschell vertical, motor-driven 
carbon dioxide compressor. 

One of the air conditioners with 
its blower unit is located in the 
second basement and supplies con- 
ditioned air by means of a separate 
system of ducts to the basement sales 
space in the Wabash-Madison street 
building. The other conditioner with 
its supply fan is located in the third 
basement and supplies conditioned air 
by means of a separate system of 
ducts to the first floor sales space in 
the Wabash-Madison street building. 

Each conditioner is specially de- 
signed and is complete with renewable 
cell type filters, preheaters, reheaters, 
and finned type dry surface direct 
expansion CO» refrigerating coils. 

Ducts were designed to appear as 
beams and furring was almost en- 
tirely eliminated. All elbows exposed 
to view were made square and equip- 
ped with vanes to reduce resistance 
to the air flow. Ducts exposed to view 
are painted the same color as the 
ceilings to which they are attached, 
and are scarcely noticeable. 


Why 


Refrigeration Men 
find FEDDERS COILS 
Worth Looking Into 


Four Complete Lines of Fed-R- 
Fin, Flat Fin, Fluted Fin and 


Finless Coils make every pros- 
pect YOUR prospect. 


2. Copper Fins and Copper Tubes 
for maximum heat transfer. 


3. Thoroughly cleaned and AB- 
SOLUTELY DEHYDRATED to 
protect the entire system. 


4. Tested under water with high 
air pressure. Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


5. Fedders Model 33 Thermosta- 
tic Expansion Valv2 makes a 
Complete Low Side. 


NATION-WIDE DISTRIBUTION ASSURES PROMPT DELIVERIES 


FEDDERS 


Chicago, 603 W. Washington Bivd. 
Cincinnati, 303 E. Sixth St. 


Atlenta, 175 Luckie St., N.W. 
Boston, 712 Beacon St. 
New York, 114 E. 16th St. 
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Philadelphia, 2100 Arch St. 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 
N.Y. 


Dallas, 209 S. Pearl St. 
Los Angeles, 1501 W. Eighth St. 
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How ‘Z’ Quick-Freezing Process Is Used 
By the Long Island Duck Industry 


By M. T. Zarotschenzeff 


Technical Director, “Z” Processes, Inc., New York 


HE Long Island Duck Packing 
Corp. is daily placing some 30,000 
lbs. of fresh killed duck on the 
market in the quick-frozen “Z Pack.” 
Before the application of this quick- 
freezing process, duck farmers were 
confronted not only with the usual 
hazards of shipping and marketing 
perishable goods, but they found that 
their biggest market was in the win- 
ter months while the killing time 
of the ducks was between April and 
October. 

This meant that sufficient numbers 
of duck had to remain in cold storage 
until there was adequate consumer 
demand, in order that the market 
price might not be destroyed. Excess 
of kill beyond immediate market de- 
mand sometimes reached 50%. More- 
over, with the old procedure of sharp 
freezing and barrel packing, the 
farmer often found that even when 
the market price finally justified 
selling, many of his ducks were un- 
salable due to freezer burn and de- 
terioration. 


Former Icing Process 


It has been the customary pro- 
cedure for each farmer to kill and 
dress his ducks at home; having been 
chilled in ice water, the ducks were 
packed, 30 to a barrel. Plenty of 
crushed ice was used and the repleted 
barrels rushed by truck to 14th street, 
New York City, the center of the poul- 
try trade in the State. In hot weather 
spoilage was unavoidable. Ducks be- 
came water sogged and readily turned 
moldy or “green.” 

Ducks not sold on the day of arrival 
were re-packed and sent to the cold 
storage to be sharp-frozen. It is na- 
tural that a _ sharp-frozen product, 
after several months cold. storage, 
should not be of the best quality. 
The freezer burn and drying out 
damaged the appearance of sharp- 
frozen ducks; on defrosting they were 
not comparable with fresh duck. 

Today our chemical and biological 
knowledge of the effects of slow- 
freezing has been greatly advanced, 
and there is an explanation for the 
inferior quality of both animal and 
vegetable tissues upon. defrosting. 
Animal tissues are made up of numer- 
ous minute cells which are filled with 
a semi-liquid protein gel. This gel 
contains a percentage of water in 
which is dissolved appreciable quanti- 
ties of salts as well as solid matter. 

As the cellular contents are of 
a colloidal character, ice crystals are 
produced in the cellular and inter- 
cellular spaces when freezing starts. 
While freezing starts at 31° F., it is 


not entirely completed until a much 
lower temperature is reached. As the 
percentage of water particles is de- 
creased and the solution becomes 
stronger, the more concentrated is the 
liquid remaining, and consequently a 
depression in the freezing tempera- 
ture. This affords a sluggish physical 
change and produces a large ice 
crystal formation. - 

In slow-frozen flesh products many 
of the ice crystals grow much larger- 
than the size of individual cells, dis- 
rupting and tearing the cell walls 
and compressing the more resistant 
fibres into tough layers or bundles. 
Thus upon defrosting there is a ten- 
dency for water to be forced through 
cell walls causing not only leakage 
and evaporation of natural juices, but 
an acceleration of bacterial growth 
and deterioration. 

The zone of maximum crystal for- 
mation is found between the tempera- 
tures of 31° and 25° F.; three-fourths 
of the water content is solidified at 
this point. This is most important, 
for the freezing temperature is de- 
pressed in the duration of this zone 
and growth of individual crystals is 
quickened. 


Zone of Crystallization 


It is logical that the more quickly 
the temperature of each cell passes 
through the zone of maximum ice 
formation, the smaller the crystals 
will be. Comparative working tests 
in connection with freezing of ducks 
have shown that under the “Z” process 
a 6-lb. duck required 27% minutes 
to pass through this zone, while when 
sharp-frozen the required time was 
about 250 minutes. 

Since time is a factor in crystalli- 
zation of water the superiority of 
the “Z” process over the slow-freezing 
method becomes obvious. Again, the 
slow-freezing method often requires a 
temperature as low as — 30° F., while 
the minimum temperature employed 
in the “Z” process is —5° F. It re- 
quires increasing energy to lower the 
temperature of the product below the 
cold storage temperature. 

In other words, it is unnecessary 
to freeze the product down to — 30° 
F. if in the next hour the same 
product will be stored at a tempera- 
ture of 0° to + 10° F. 

During the preliminary stages of 
the installation of the “Z” process at 
Center Moriches, the Long Island 
Duck Growers’ Marketing Cooper- 
ative asked the United States Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils to determine 
whether or not there was any practi- 
cal value to quick-freezing. The re- 
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Various stages in the “Z” quick-frozen pack process for Long Island 


ducks. 


In the upper left the ducks have come out of the freezer and 


are ready for the washing and glazing process. (Upper right) The ducks 
are placed in wooden frames on trays, each tray holding six ducks, for 
the various processing operations. (Below) One of the freezers. 


sults of these tests are summarized 
here. 

A bacteriological test was made in 
which two lots of ducks were frozen 
by the “Z” process, stored for six 
months, defrosted, and tested; an- 
other lot was frozen by the normal 
commercial method, stored for six 
months, and tested. Each lot con- 
sisted of three ducks and _ three 
samples were taken from each duck 
The first sample represents the count 
made on sterile wash water after the 
inner cavities had been flushed three 
times with sterile water, the fourth 
flushing being the one used for bac- 
teriological analysis. Counts on Sample 
No. 1 were expressed as bacteria per 
cubic centimeter. 

Sample No. 2 represents the count 
per gram of breast meat. 

Sample No. 3 represents the count 
per gram of inner thigh meat. 


Commercially 

Frozen 

Z Frozen (Slow) 

Sample No. 1 489,833 2,730,000 
Sample No. 2 4,800 2,600,000 
Sample No. 3 5,333 1,666,666 


The second test made by the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils determined 
the acidity of fat in per cent of oleic 
acid. Two tests were made on suc- 
cessive days of separate ducks from 
each of the lots, the results being as 
follows: 


Commer- 

cially 

Z¥Frozen Z¥Frozen Frozen 

First Day 69% 55% 1.50% 
Second day 69% 60% 1.31% 


Another important point is the 
appearance of the ducks before de- 
frosting. The lots of ducks frozen by 
the “Z” process retained much of 
their original color and bloom and 
were attractive in appearance. The 
commercially frozen duck were mis- 
shapen and considerably discolored, 
having a slightly reddish, misty, dead- 
looking appearance. 

Supplementing the tests of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the following extraction from 
a letter written by Mr. W. G. Matte- 
son, President of the Long Island 
Duck Growers’ Marketing Cooper- 
ative, Inc. augments these findings. 
In this case Mr. Matteson conducted 
a simple eating quality test at his 
own home. 

“. . . I conducted one of my own. 
I had two distinct epicureans, two 
people who had cooked and eaten 
ducks for years, and three people 
just ordinary in ability to pass on 
food tastiness at a dinner on Satur- 
day evening. Four ducks were served. 
Two ducks had been quick chilled 
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by the “Z” process and placed in cold 
storage for six months, the most 
Gifficult of all tests for a duck. The 
other two ducks were killed three 
days before on my own farm, drawn 
immediately and then put into an 
electric refrigerator. Only the maid 
knew what ducks were being served 
and the character of them. Even I 
did not know which ducks were 
which. 


Vote of Dinner Guests 


“IT asked my guests to tell me which 
duck was the best. Six voted for 
ducks served in the order of 1 and 3; 
one voted for duck number two. The 
six voting could see hardly any differ- 
ence between ducks 1 and 3, but 
thought them far superior to ducks 
2 and 4. Ducks 1 and 3 were the 
quick-chilled “Z’’ processed animals 
that had subsequently been put into 
cold storage for six months. 

“It would be quite possible to write 
a fair sized volume on this subject. 
But it can briefly be summed up in 
this phraseology: ‘Superior in every 
degree.’ We expect to build a modern 
plant next spring to handle 15,000 
ducks per day. Nothing within the 
last 20 years has been so revolu- 
tionary in the duck business as this 
application of quick-chilling and the 
results obtained. You have sometimes 
wondered doubtless why vegetables 
picked from your local garden and 
prepared at once taste so much 
better than the best fresh vegetables 
at the most reliable stores. 

“The story of ‘Bacteria Count’ is 
the true tale. It explains the reason, 
and since this process has done so 
much for ducks, the most difficult 
of all foods to refrigerate and pre- 
serve, it must be only a question of 
time and opportunity before it will 


be an everyday operation in the pre-. 


paration of all foods of a perishable 
nature.” 

The present day set-up of the “Z” 
process quick-freezing plant as em- 
ployed by the Long Island Duck 
Packing Corporation effects a simple 
and direct procedure. The refrigera- 
tion is furnished by two ammonia 
compressors, each with a 94x19-inch 
cylinder, fitted with clearance pocket 
in outer head and a hand operated 
valve lifter on inner head. There are 
two Diesel engines. 

Special brine cooling and salt dis- 
solving equipment is included in the 
system. A novel method for continu- 
ous filtration of brine is incorporated. 

The cold storage plant consists of 
two rooms, a low temperature storage. 
room and the cooler room. The 
storage room is 21 feet 3 inches x 
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19 feet 9 inches, and the cooler room 
17 feet 1 inch x 20 feet 3 inches. The 
height in both rooms is’ 18 feet 2 
inches, unusually large because of 
specific local conditions. 

The roof and floor of the cold 
storage room are insulated with 8 
inches of cork board. The cooler is 
insulated with 6 inches and 4 inches 
of cork. The cold storage room is 
held uniformly at —10° F., and the 
cooler room at + 32° F. 

The “Z” quick-freezing equipment 
consists of a battery of ten compart- 
ments contained within two separate 
cabinets designed to handle 500 ducks 
each of six pounds average weight 
per day. Each unit is 17 feet 6 inches 
long, 3 feet 0 inches wide, and 5 
feet 6 inches high, inside dimensions. 
The interior is fully lined with Monel 
metal and insulated with six inches 
of cork board. 

A centrifugal pump draws cold 
brine to the interior pipes, which are 
connected with atomizer nozzles 
placed along each side of the com- 
partments. Brine strainers of large 
capacity, in duplicate, permit clean- 
ing without service interruption. 


Placed in Wooden Frames 


Ducks are placed in wooden frames 
on trays, each. tray holding 6 ducks. 
The loaded trays are placed in their 
compartments and the nozzles atomize 
a fine mist at intense velocity. A 
high rate of heat transfer results. 
Heat absorption occurs by combina- 
tion of radiation, conduction and con- 
vection, giving rapid cooling and 
freezing without recourse to ex- 
tremely low temperatures. 

The brine vapor moves over the 
duck at high velocity but exerts no 
impact pressure, and causes a rela- 
tive humidity of near 100%, com- 
pletely eliminating shrinkage of prod- 
ucts by evaporation. The brine tem- 
perature of —5° F. freezes 6-pound 
ducks in two hours’ time. 

After being frozen the ducks are 
put in special washers where they 
are rinsed with clear water. They 
are then dipped in ice water for glaz- 
ing, which forms an -adherent clean 
coating of ice to protect carcasses 
from freezer burn during subsequent 
storage. 

Following the glazing process the 
ducks are packed in boxes lined with 
waxed paper, one dozen ducks to a 
box with an average net weight of 
72 Ibs. The boxes are transported by 
means of a conveyor to the cold 
storage room which is held between 
—5 and —10° F. Here they await 
shipment until transported to New 
York by refrigerated trucks. 

As the freezing process is con- 
ducted at Riverhead, Long Island, a 
center of the duck raising industry, 
the birds are in the freezer almost 
as soon as they are killed. No time 
is lost as was in the slow extraction 
of body heat over a 24 hour period, 
or in shipping to some distant center 
for refrigeration. 

Once the ducks are hard frozen no 
further change takes place in appear- 
ance or quality until they are de- 
frosted in the consumer’s refrigerator 
or in the retail store. 

In a similar manner this improved 
technique of packing and freezing 
has stressed a more advanced pro- 
cedure of feeding. Feed is bought by 
chemical analysis and its value is 
tabulated by caloric content. Some of 
the move progressive farmers add 
medicinal cod liver oil to the feed, 
especially during the first few weeks. 
Others have installed up-to-date auto- 
matic machinery for incubation. 
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Design for Two-Temperature Systems Using 
Pressure Relief and Thermostatic Valves 
To Produce a Snap-Action Effect 


By A. F. Evers, Jr. 


(Editor’s Note: A. F. Evers, Jr., 
refrigeration engineer of Denton, 
Texas, has devised a hookup—using 
three common types of valves—to 
produce a snap-action effect for one 
“leg” of a multiple temperature re- 
frigeration system. Mr. Evers would 
like to hear from service men and 
refrigeration engineers as to whether 
or not they understand his explana- 
tion of the operation of the hookup, 
or from any reader who thinks there 
is a better way of accomplishing the 
desired effect.) 


A multiple temperature refrigeration 
system is one where more than one 
temperature is maintained by a single 
compressor. A two-temperature sys- 
tem is similar to a multiple tempera- 
ture system but, as the word implies, 
it maintains only two temperatures. 

An outlet valve designed for a 
multiple temperature system might be 
called a multitemperature valve, but 
it is much better understood when 
called a two-temperature valve. 

Simple refrigeration systems where 
only one temperature is to be main- 
tained are comparatively easy to con- 
trol. The compressor either runs or 
it stops and that is the end of it, 
and though a. leaky valve might 
hinder the operation more or less, it 
can often be tolerated for quite a 
while. 

With a two-temperature valve in 
the system operating problems become 
more complicated. If the two-tempera- 
ture valve loses more than a small 
percentage of its efficiency, compound 
troubles are apt to appear. For this 
reason any multiple temperature sys- 
tem must be installed with the ut- 
most of care if it is to be depended 
upon to work efficiently and without 
attention over a’ long period of time. 

About the most dependable valve 
to be found in any refrigeration sys- 
tem is the flapper valve in the com- 
pressor. Flapper valves have been 
known to hold better after several 
years running than a hand operated 


valve the third time it was run down 
with a wrench. The secret apparently 
lies in having the first fit a good fit 
after which a very uniform and 
frequent wearing action keeps the 
valve and seat in perfect trim. 

The uniform wearing action is prob- 
ably due to the fact that no cumber- 
some control mechanism is attached 
to the flapper valve, also the incessant 
free movement has the right sort of 
wearing effect on the adjacent sur- 
faces. 

Following this line of logic, then the 


' best two-temperature system should 


be the one in which both the evapora- 
tor inlet and outlet valves have needles 
whose movements tend to wear the 
seat in a gentle, constant and even 
manner. This would apply also to 
solenoid valves. 

This simple beneficial action is all 
very well for the two-temperature 
valve itself but it calls for more run- 
ning time on the part of the com- 
pressor. The problem then, is to pro- 
duce an arrangement which will give 
the needle and seat the necessary 
lapping action while at the same time 
providing snap movement for the 
benefit of the compressor. Such a com- 
bination may be produced. 

It is possible to take the four 
parts illustrated in Fig. 1, 2, 3, and 4 
and join them together in such a 
manner as to produce a first class 
snap action “leg” of a multiple tem- 
perature refrigeration system. As may 
be seen the parts are the simple 
forms of an automatic expansion 
valve, a thermostatic expansion valve, 
a pressure relief valve, and an eva- 
porator, respectively. 

While this combination will produce 
effective snap-action control, none of 
its component parts bear any snap- 
acting mechanism. 

To build a somewhat intricate re- 
frigeration system one must begin 
by assuming some simple yet perti- 
nent facts. It is assumed that there 
is a compressor and a tank of brine. 
A manually operated control valve 


The 4 Parts of the Hookup 


— 
a 


(Fig. 1) Automatic expansion valve. 


(Fig. 2) Pressure relief valve. 


(Fig. 3) Thermostatic expansion valve. (Fig. 4) Evaporator. Point “B” 
marks place where refrigeration stops. 


Automatic Changed Into a Thermostatic Valve 


L}! 
Fig. 7—Automatic expansion valve which has been converted into a 
thermostatically controlled valve, in operation in a brine chamber. 
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Manual Control 


A 


5—Hand-operated control 
valve. 


Fig. 


Automatic Control 


6—Automatic expansion 


Fig. 
valve attached to an evaporator. 


“A” is attached to the evaporator 4 
as shown in Fig. 5. 

If refrigeration is to be produced, 
the inside of evaporator 4 must be 
colder than the outside. We experi- 
ment and decide upon a 10 degree 
difference. With our hand on the 
valve “A” we hold this difference of 
temperature until the temperature of 
the brine drops to a desired low point. 

Just before the compressor is stop- 
ped we make notations. The point on 
evaporator 4 where the refrigerant 
ceases to boil we mark “B.” The tub- 
ing from “B” on to the compressor we 
now know is nothing but a suction 
line. 

We also jot down the pressure equi- 
valent of the evaporator’s inside tem- 
perature, which we know. We call 
this “our lowest temperature suction 
pressure.” 

Now let us examine the automatic 
expansion or pressure reducing valve 
1. Its needle and seat are the same as 
in the hand operated valve, but on 
the side opposite the needle and con- 
nected to it is a flexible wall. It 
becomes apparent that with a high 
pressure fiuid flowing into the valve 
through the orifice we can produce 
most any desired low pressure inside 
merely by producing this wanted 
pressure in duplicate against the 
outer side of the flexible wall. 

For this outer pressure the valve 1 
uses atmospheric pressure together 
with either the positive or negative 
help of an adjustable spring. The 
atmospheric pressure is not necessary, 
but it is much more easily tolerated 
than dispensed with. 


We connect valve 1 to evaporator 
4, as shown in Fig. 6, and adjust the 
suction pressure until it is.the same 
as was the lowest temperature suc- 
tion pressure mentioned in connec- 
tion with Fig. 5. In Fig. 6, starting 
the refrigeration process with a warm 
evaporator, we note that the terminus 
of the boiling refrigerant is near the 
top of the evaporator and the effi- 
ciency is low. As refrigeration pro- 
ceeds the terminus creeps downward 
and the efficiency rises until finally 
the point “B” and full efficiency are 
reached, after which refrigeration is 
stopped. 

From Fig. 6 it now becomes evident 
that with an automatic expansion 
valve the greatest efficiency may be 
obtained by holding the temperature 
differential of the evaporator 4 to a 
minimum. The smaller the differ- 
ential the closer will the terminus 
of the boiling refrigerant hover to the 
point “B.” 

Fig. 7 shows how after proper ad- 
justments have been made in the 
spring in valve 1, the air in the 
spring chamber has been replaced 
with a small quantity of liquid re- 
frigerant, and the entire chamber 
hermetically sealed. 


Thus in Fig. 7 valve 1 has been 
changed to a thermostatically con- 
trolled expansion valve. Except for 
fact that circumstances cause an ir- 
regular flow of heat in the refrig- 
erated brine and likewise around the 
thermal liquid chamber the operation 
of Fig. 7 should closely parallel that 
of Fig. 5. An approximate 10 degree 
heat difference should exist between 
the inside and the outside of the 
evaporator 4 during the entire “on” 
cycle. 

It should be noted that in Fig. 6 
the spring governs the amount of 
constant suction pressure, while in 
Fig. 7 the same spring governs the 
amount of constant heat difference. 


In Fig. 8 valve 3 is shown connec- 
ted to evaporator 4. The performance 
in Fig. 8 should be closely similar to 
that of Fig. 7. In Valve 3 the spring 
shown in Fig. 7 has been moved to 
an accessible position while the 
thermal liquid chamber has been 
extended into a sensitive bulb with 
more liquid added. 

If desired valve 3 may be further 
modified by thermally insulating the 
thermostatic chamber from the valve 
body thus permitting the reduction of 
the thermal liquid to a small quan- 
tity. Even further modification may 


be had by proportioning the amount 
of thermal liquid so that it will com- 
pletely evaporate at a given tempera- 
ture. 

In Fig. 9 valve 3 is shown with its 
bulb clamped to the suction line near 
the point “B.” This arrangement gives 
an automatic, regular and quickly 
responsive thermal control of the 
evaporator’s operation, with full effi- 
ciency at all times. 

In valve 2 the structure is identi- 
cally the same as in valve 1 except 
that the needle is placed on the side 

(Concluded on Page 12, Column 3) 
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THE NEW PEERLESS FLASH COOLER 
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superior cooling, circulation and humidity control. 
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ea, ita New Type of Layout for Thermostatic Expansion Valve 

Pili: ¢ : 2-Temperature System 
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er ; (Concluded from Page 11, Column 3) 

bi ; asi tie next to, instead of away from, the 

Peas ee ee flexible wall, thereby causing the 

needle’s response to outside pressure 

to be directly opposite to what it was 
in valve 1. 

For future reference it may here 
be noted that valve 1, while tending 
to constantly hold the evaporator’s 
pressure at a given setting, never, 
under any circumstances, permits a 
lower pressure than that setting. With 
the compressor valve 2 in operation, 


while tending to hold the evaporator 
pressure at a given setting, never, 


permits a higher pressure than that ' (C 5) 


ge he tee ee 


Special rates apply to this column only. rs 
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setting. 
A single notation may be made in 
respect to the performance of the 


evaporator 4. During the refrigerating 4 


cycle the inside temperature of the 
evaporator is approximately 10 de- : 

grees lower than the outside. It fol- +) 
lows that as soon as circulation of 

the refrigerant, and the withdrawal BY 
of heat is stopped, the inside tem- 
perature will start rising toward the 


outside level. ; . ‘ 
vaporator. 
We are now ready to take up the Fig. 8—Thermostatic expansion valve connected to the evap 


a ee 
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is Sore ae new circuit. 
Fig. 10 shows the same parts as — 
SEND FOR OUR New CATALOG do Fig. 1, 2, 3 and 4, but connected. — PI a f Th / V4 | e’s Pp Ib 
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COMPLETE Waa , flexibility. ) 
STOCK semppewss es In Fig. 10 if we set valve 1 at 3 
—- ae . Sogeeeraaon a pounds pressure and if the system is 
é niet warm, valve 3 being open, valve 2 
HOUSES ~ The HARRY ALTER CO.,Inc. being closed, and the compressor 
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_ — - = ward until it reaches point “B” at _) 
which time the temperature of the 
= Ready for your use —a new catalog brine will be 32° F. We now adjust 
“ featuring the valve 3 until it closes. Here, for a 
brief instant, the bellows in valve 3 
lies between two balanced forces, the 
HASCO CHA N G E-OVER evaporator pressure augmented by the . 
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o e & a snap action. We now adjust valve n 
Refrigeration 4 3 to a 6 pound setting thus permitting 
plist: @ @ all the liquid in the evaporator 4 to 

a. Air Conditioning evaporate and pass out leaving only 

| COMPLETE STOCK enough vapor to Al i. Fig. 9—Valve 3 with bulb clamped to suction line near point “B,” giving 


Whereas during the refrigerating A . > a 
cycle the evaporator pressure was automatic and quickly responsive control of evaporator operation. 


constantly of a 3 pound value it now, 
during the off cycle, stays constantly 
at a 6 pound value. The difference = ; 7 
between the two settings, when trans- Lay out for Snap Action Effect 
lated into temperatures, becomes our 
temperature differential. In the pre- 
sent instance this 3 pounds equals 
about 5° F. 

For the instant that valve 3 first 
closed, the evaporator pressure (aug- 
mented by the spring force) and the 
thermostatic pressure were in a state 
of balance. But we have permitted the 
evaporator pressure to rise only 3 
pounds, and it remains at the new 
level. 

Hence when the thermostatic pres- 
sure rises a like amount, 3 pounds, 
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bellows in valve 3 to be biased op- 


positely to the way it was when the 


3331 MARKET ST. 623 ST. CHARLES AVE. valve closed 
SAINT LOUIS, Mo. NEW ORLEANS, LA. This drop in pressure _ instantly 
moves valve 3 to wide open position 4 
with snap action quickness and per- (r a 
mits valve 1 to again start refrig- f B~ 
eration, completing the cycle. 
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; valve, and a pressure relief valve. 
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Miller Will Represent 


Baltimore Distributor 


BALTIMORE—FEar! S. Miller has 
been’ appointed eastern shore sales 
representative for Baltimore Gas 
Light Co., distributor for Universal 
refrigerators, manufactured by Land- 
ers, Frary & Clark, and for Zenith 
and Motorola radios. 


Middleman Joins 
Zamoiski Co. 


BALTIMORE—William Middleman, 
formerly manager of refrigeration 
and radio activities for the Hub de- 
partment store, has become asso- 
ciated with the Norge division of 
the Joseph M. Zamoiski Co., Balti- 
more Norge distributor. 


Issued August 11, 1936 


2,050,353. VEGETABLE HYDRATOR. 
Jesse O. Matteson, Muskegon, Mich., and 
Robert H. Guyton, Chicago, Ill., assignors 
to The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Application March 31, 1934, 
Serial No. 718,484. 1 Claim. (Cl. 62—89.6) 


2,050,381. AIR CONDITIONING APPA- 
RATUS FOR AUTOMOBILES. Horace B. 
Rogers, Norfolk, Va. Application Feb. 26, 
1936, Serial No. 65,893. 11 Claims. (Cl. 
180—1) 


2,050,425. REFRIGERATING VEHICLE 
BODY. Milo M. Dean, New Kensington, 
Pa., assignor to Aluminum Company of 
America, Pittsburgh, Pa. Application 
Nov. 11, 1935, Serial No. 49,245. 9 Claims. 
(Cl. 296—24) 


2,050,470. AIR CONDITIONING APPA- 
RATUS. Leonard C. Smith, New York, 
N. Y., assignor to Heating, Ventilating & 
Air Conditioning Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. Application Sept. 6, 1935, Serial No. 
39,400. 6 Claims. (Cl. 62—129) 


2,050,473. ROTARY COMPRESSOR. Karl 
Steinmann, Winterthur, Switzerland. Ap- 
plication July 22, 1935, Serial No. 32,516. 
In Great Britain Oct. 16, 1934. 9 Claims. 
(Cl. 230—149) 


2,050,516. CONTROLLING MEANS FOR 
REFRIGERATING APPARATUS. George 
H. Woodard, Phillipsburg, N. J., assignor 
to Ingersoll-Rand Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Application March 20, 1935, Serial No. 
11,972. 8 Claims. (Cl. 62—152) 

2,050,536. COMPRESSOR. William A. 
Meyer, West Allis, Wis. Application Oct. 


10, 1931, Serial No. 567,996. 1 Claim. (Cl. 
230—179) 
2,050,650. REFRIGERATING APPA- 


RATUS. John Ralph Fehr, Dayton, Ohio, 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. Application May 30, 
1933, Serial No. 673,720. 17 Claims. (CI. 
62—4) 

2,050,663. THERMAL INSULATION. 
Joseph M. Le Grand, Chicago, Ill. Appli- 
eation April 1, 1933, Serial No. 663,934. 
17 Claims. (Cl. 189—1) 


2,050,700. CENTRIFUGAL FAN. Harold 
F. Hagen, Dedham, Mass., assignor to 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass. Ap- 
plication May 23, 1935, Serial No. 22,979. 
5 Claims. (Cl. 230—114) 


2,050,750. REFRIGERANT CONTROL. 
Thomas E. Drummond, Oakland, Calif. 
Application Feb. 26, 1934, Serial No. 
712,961. 3 Claims. (Cl. 236—92) 


2,050,824. VENTILATING AND AIR 
TREATING APPARATUS. George R. 
Atherton, Scarsdale, N. Y., assignor to 
American Radiator Co., New York, N. Y. 
Application Feb. 8, 1934, Serial No. 710,265. 
5 Claims. (Cl. 257—9) 


2,050,836. CLUTCH FOR REFRIGER- 
ATING APPARATUS. Frank O. Graham, 
Detroit, Mich., assignor to Kelvinator 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. Application March 
28,1932, Serial No. 601,506. 4 Claims. (Cl. 
192—61) 


2,050,876. REFRIGERATING MACHINE. 
Harley H. Bixley, Schenectady, N. Y., 
assignor to General Electric Co. Applica- 


tion Sept. 24, 1935, Serial No. 41,905. 9 
Claims. (Cl. 62—-115) 
2,050,883. TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


DEVICE. John B. Ford, Schenectady, N. 
Y., assignor to General Electric Co. Ap- 
plication Feb. 1, 1935, Serial No. 4,482. 
7 Claims. (Cl. 297—8) 


2,050,959. PERIODIC ABSORPTION 
REFRIGERATING APPARATUS. Wulff 
Berzelius Normelli, Berlin, Germany. Ap- 
plication June 29, 1932, Serial No. 620,036. 
In Germany July 3, 1931. 16 Claims. (Cl. 
62—118) , 

2,050,975. FREEZING MECHANISM. 
Clifford Morrow, Canton, Ohio, assignor 
to The H. H. Miller Industries Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio. Application June 25, 1931, 
Serial No. 546,689. 1 Claim. (Cl. 62—114) 


2,050,994. REFRIGERATIVE SYSTEM. 
John E. Dube, Chicago, Ill. Application 
Aug. 18, 1933, Serial No. 685,733. 4 Claims. 
(Cl. 62—115) 


2,051,013. ART OF BEVERAGE CONDI- 
TIONING AND DISPENSING. Herman 
E. Schulse, East Orange, N. J. Applica- 


tion Dec. 28, 1934, Serial No. 759,440. 
16 Claims. (Cl. 225—1) 
PATENTS 


HAVE YOUR patent work done by a 
specialist. I have had more than 25 years’ 
experience in refrigeration engineering. 
Prompt searches and reports. Reasonable 
fees. H. R. VAN DEVENTER (ASRE), 
Patent Attorney, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Modern Home Utilities Has 
Kitchen Planning Dept. 


HARTFORD, Conn.—Modern Home 
Utilities, Inc., state distributor of 
General Electric appliances, has 
launched a Kitchen Planning Bureau 
in charge of Gordon MacMaster, kit- 
chen planner and practical architect. 

Services of the bureau will be avail- 
able without charge to architects, 
builders, apartment and home owners. 


Ww. C. Du Comb 
6335 Palmer Ave., East 
Detroit, Mich. 


Refrigeration Supply Co. 
100 Washington St. 
Brookline, Mass. 


Sevvies Rw Co. J. M. Ooms, Inc. 
rd Detroit, Mich. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 

Shand Radio Specialties 
203 W. Kearsley St. 
Flint, Mich. 


W-M Refrigeration Co. 
2468 N. Third St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Airo Supply Co. 
410 N. Wells St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


H. Channon Co. 
133 N. Wacker Dr. 
Federal b eperates Corp. Chicago, Ill. 


57 E. 
New Yok, ¥. Harry Alter Co. 

1728 S. Michigan Ave. 
5217 W. Madison St. 
. Western Ave. 
7821 Stony Island Ave. 
Chicago, 


Home Oil Burner Corp. 
236 Main St. 

Hempstead, > x%, @. Y. 
Aetna Supply Co. 

407 E. stud St. 

New York, N. Y. 


b> & Alter Co. 
161 rand St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Victor agg | ony 
2222 Arch 
Philadelphia” “Pa. 


Melchior, Armstrong, 
ey 
Baltimore, Md. ” St. Louis, Mo. 


Wm. M. Orr Co. 

1228 Brighton Rd. ee Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Louis, Mo. 

The cou * a Inc. 
3331 rket St. 

St. Louis, My 


Radio Service Co. 
50 Hazle St. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


The Spangler Co., Inc. 
623 St. Charles Ave. 
New Orleans, La. 


M. D. Patterson Co. 
119 Courtland St., S. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Debes & Co. 
1249 E. 105th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ge! Alter Co. 
Prospect Ave. 
) ny Ohio 


Supply 
422 3 Seventh St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Thermal Service Co. 
2490 University Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Brass & Copper Sales Co. 


Refrigeration & Industrial 


Republic Electric Co. 
116 E. First St. 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Hieb Distributing Co. 
905 Walnut St. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Cc. ~ yo tose Co. 
llth a 
Des Moines, ow’ 


Burstein-Applebee Co. 
1012 McGee St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


pi eng mi. oth st Co. 
Nebr. 


Westbrook Carburetor 
Electrical Co. 

301 South Main St. 

San Antonio, Texas 


Refrigeration Service, Inc. 
3109 Beverly Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Refrigeration Supplies 
Distributor 

222 N. Vermont Ave. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


California Refrigerator Co. 
1077 Mission St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Davis Automatic Controls Co. 
145 Wellington St., . 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


FP. C. Lovelock, Ltd. 
235 Clarence St. 
Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


J. Russell Hancock, Ltd. 
40-51 Courtenay Place 
Wellington, New Zealand 


Ahmed A. Fazelbhoy 
New Queen’s Road 
Bombay, India 


Calcutta, dia 


LEADING MAKERS OF REFRIGERATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT STANDARDIZE ON 


Dayton 


V-BELTS 


@ Because of their outstanding 
advantages Dayton V-Belts have 
been used as original equipment 
on leading makes of air condi- 
tioning equipment, electric re- 
frigerators, washing machines 
and other appliances for many 
years. 

Dayton V-Belts are the logical 
choice because they provide 
silent, dependable transmission— 
because their powerful grip pre- 
vents slippage— because they run 
smoothly without weaving, twist- 
ing or vibrating. 

A nearby distributor carries a com- 
plete stock of Dayton V-Belts at all 


ahecenaaie Fractional or a Thousand H.P. there is a 
Dayton V-Belt Drive for the job. 


times and can quickly supply you. 
Write us for price list and complete 
information. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. © DAYTON, OHIO 


World’s Largest Manufacturer ef V-Belts 


R 106 
A NEW PRODUCT WHICH 


IS AN IMPROVEMENT OVER THE 
PLAIN FILTERS. SOLD BY ALL JOBBERS. 


MFG. BY 


LIQUID SIGHT 
FILTER 


A liquid line filter that 
has a visible filter bed, 


and shows presence of gas 
bubbles when system is 
undercharged. 


663 Broadway 


FRANKLIN MACHINE PRODUCTS Co., Inc. New York, N. Y. 


Formed 


MANUFACTURERS 
Seamless 
Brass & Copper Tubing 
Refrigerator Tubing 


Water Service Tubing 
Carton Packed Tubing 


Electro Tin Plated Tubing 


Tubing 
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Body and iiaiee Assemblies 
On Commercial Compressors 


Chapter 6 


Commercial Condensing 
Units 


Commercial condensing units differ 
from domestic only in that they are 
larger and have a greater capacity 
to handle the larger refrigeration load 
to which they are connected. 

The purpose of the condensing unit 
is to remove the heat-laden gases 
from the evaporator, compress them 
to a point where condensation takes 
place, at which point the gas is re- 
turned to its original liquid state so 
it may be used over and over again 
in the process of producing mechani- 
eal refrigeration. 

Condensing units may vary in ap- 
pearance and in other ways but their 
purpose remains the same. They are 
generally composed of the following 
major parts: 

The base, which is usually made of 
cast iron, pressed steel or angle iron, 
serves as a frame or base onto which 
all the other parts are mounted. 


Compressor Body 


Fig. 31—A Frigidaire compres- 
sor body assembly. 


The compressor, the pump for com- 
pressing the refrigerant. 

The condenser, which is the heat 
dissipation agent. 

The liquid receiver, which is the 
chamber for receiving and _ storing 
the liquid refrigerant produced in 
the condenser. 

The motor, which is the driving 
force to propel the compressor. 

There are several other minor parts 
which go to make up a condensing 
unit such as the belt, the control, 
service valves, etc. These parts will 
be dealt with separately. 

Majority of commercial condensing 
units employ the conventional recip- 
rocating compressor. 


Compressor Body Assembly 


The compressor proper includes all 
that part of the condensing unit 
which has to do with pumping the 
refrigerant vapor. The compressor is 
often referred to as the compressor 
body assembly, as it consists of 
several different parts that go to 
make up a complete compressor. Fig. 
31 illustrates a small two-cylinder 
Frigidaire commercial compressor 
body assembly. 

Commercial compressors are built 
with one, two, three, and four cylin- 
ders. 


Compressor Housing Assembly 


The compressor’ body housing 
assembly is a series of castings made 


of very close grain cast iron, cast 
semi-steel, or cast nickel iron. The 
castings are necessarily hard and 


dense so as to reduce porosity to an 
absolute minimum to preclude the 
possibility of refrigerant and oil leaks 
through these castings, which are at 
all times exposed to the refrigerant 
under variable pressure conditions. 

The housing assembly is built in 
two or more parts. Some designs have 
the cylinder block and crankcase as 
two separate parts such as the York 
compressor body shown in Fig. 32, 
while other designs have the crank- 
ease cylinder block integral—see Fig. 
33. 

Where the crankcase and cylinder 
block are integral, such as the Uni- 
versal Cooler assembly shown in Fig. 
33, there is always a removable 
bottom plate which, when removed, 
makes the connecting rod or eccentric 
strap and piston assembly accessible 
for assembling or servicing. 

In a design where the cylinder 
block and crankcase are separable, 
Fig. 34, there will not be a removable 
bottom plate as the piston, connect- 
ing rod and other parts may be 
reached by removing the cylinder 
from the crankcase. 

The type of connecting rod em- 
ployed also affects the compressor 
housing design. For example, if the 
compressor is of the crankshaft type, 
such as shown in Fig. 33, a removable 
housing cover will be found on the 
side of the crankcase. This is neces- 
sary on the crankshaft type to provide 
space to install or remove the crank- 
shaft. 

Where the eccentric is employed as 
shown in Fig. 34, this large opening 
is not required and the removable 
housing cover will not be found on 
the assembly. 

A thorough understanding of the 
factors affecting the housing design 
will enable the service man to readily 
distinguish between a _ crankshaft 
and eccentric compressor without dis- 
assembling it. Often this is of value 
in locating and determining com- 
pressor knocks, and in estimating on 
over-haul jobs requiring new com- 
pressor parts. 

The gasket surfaces are machined 
smooth and true to assure proper 


Crankshaft Type Assembly 


Fig. 33—Parts of crankshaft type compressor assembly are (1) bottom 
plate; (2) cylinder and crankcase integral; (3) housing cover; (4) single 
crank with counter balance; (5) typical connecting rod; (6) double crank. 


Fig. 32—York compressor show- 

ing how the crankcase and 

cylinder block are made in two 
separate parts. 


alignment. Of great importance on the 
separable type is the thickness and 
type of gasket used between the 
crankcase and cylinder block. The 
thickness of this gasket, when the 
bolts are tightened, determines the 
clearance between the top of the 
piston and the top of the cylinder. 
Care should be used in selecting this 
gasket and the clearance should be 
checked after the cylinder has been 
reassembled. 

The cylinder walls are machined to 
very close tolerances and are usually 
lapped by one of several processes to 
a high polished surface to provide a 
close, true fit for the pistons. Toler- 
ances on refrigeration compressors 
do not have to be as great as on auto- 
mobile engines, as the operating tem- 
peratures at the cylinder walls are 
much less, due to the fact that com- 
bustion heat does not have to be 
considered. 

The outside of the cylinder walls 
are usually cast in such a manner 
that the surface is irregular taking 
the shape of fins. (See Fig. 31, 32, 33, 
and 34.) This is to add heat dissipat- 
ing surface near the point of fric- 
tion between the piston and cylinder 
wall, and to aid in dissipating the 
heat caused by compression. Such 


Cutaway View 


Fig. 35—Cutaway of Frigidaire 


compressor showing’ separable 
cylinder and removable housing 
cover. 


design also tends to strengthen the 
cylinder casting at this point. 

The compressor housing assembly 
also provides the main bearing sur- 
faces for the crank or eccentric shaft. 
Some of the smaller commercial com- 
pressors employ the cast iron of the 
housing, properly machined as _ the 
main bearing surfaces, while the 
large majority of compressors are 
equipped with bronze or other alloy 
main bearings. (Some compressors 
use the Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings.) These bearings are line reamed. 


On the separably eccentric type 
(Fig. 34) both main bearings are in 
the one piece crankcase and cannot 
get out of alignment through ordinary 
service. On the crankshaft type (Fig. 
32 and 33) one main bearing is 
in the crankcase proper, while the 
other main bearing is in the remov- 
able housing cover. It is important 
in reaming the bearings, and also in 
assembling the compressor, that this 
housing eover be in positive align- 
ment. 

Fig. 35 shows a cutaway view of a 
Frigidaire compressor showing the 
separable cylinder, and removable 


(Concluded or Page 15, Column 1) 
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<Susiiiters: ‘Specializing’ in » Setvked fo the 
_Rabilaeeation and Air Conditioning Industries 


OAKES PRODUCTS CORP. 
North Chicago and Decatur, Ill. 


Evaporators, Receivers, Condensers, Compressor Domes, 
Compressors and Mechanical Parts. Also ‘“Houdize,” a 
perfected process for permanently uniting ferrous or non- 
ferrous metals. 


HOUDE ENGINEERING CORP. 


DIVISIONS OF |HIQIUIDAIIILILIE - JHIEIRSIHIIEY CORPORATION 


General Executive Offices: 


Buffalo, New York 


Detroit, Mich. 


CONDENSING UNITS and COMPRESSORS 


HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATION 


JOMOCO, 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 


FOR | " 


INC. r. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE 


Waukegan, Ill. 


CABLE ADDRESS: JOMOCO-WAUKEGAN is 


M I 


COMPRESSORS 


Mills Novelty Company ¢ 4100 Fullerton Avenue * Chicago, Illinois 


LLs 


Jor Commercial Use 


Rempe Co. * 340 N. Sacremento 
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Blvd. * Chicago, Illinois 
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Rotary Seal Replacement Unit 
Installed in a Compressor 


801 W. 


en af 
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ROTARY SEAL REPLACEMENT UNITS 


FOR REFRIGERATOR COMPRESSORS 


e QUICKLY AND EASILY INSTALLED 
* SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE 

¢ PREVENT SHAFT LEAKS 

With the many acknowledged advantages, 
ROTARY SEAL UNITS are unquestion- 


units available. 


STRONG, ECONOMICAL, SILENT 
GUARANTEED TO GIVE PERFECT SATISFACTION 


ROTARY SEAL COMPANY 


most perfect replacement seal 


Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Fig. 34—Compressor housing assembly, eccentric type, and parts. (1) a 
single eccentric; (2) a single eccentric shaft; (3) a typical eccentric type 
connecting rod; (4) a double eccentric; (5) a double eccentric shaft; 
(6) crankcase; (7) crankcase- ee head gasket; (8) cylinder block. 


* * 


Lubrication Systems 
Used in Commercial 
CondensingMachines 


(Concluded from Page 14, Column 3) 


housing cover. (Crankshaft type.) 
Note the oil passages to both of the 
main bearings, which is supplied by 
the splash system. 

The oil level in this compressor is 
such that the connecting rods dip 
into the oil, causing it to be splashed 
around to lubricate all the moving 
parts. 

Note in Fig. 32 that crankcase is 
equipped with a bullseye for readily 
determining the oil level. Where com- 
pressors are equipped with bullseyes 
for determining the oil level, it is 
assumed that the proper level, when 
the compressor is in normal operation, 
is in the center of the bullseye. The 
oil level may vary slightly, but as 
long as the level may be seen in the 
bullseye, it is within safe limits. 

Curtis compressors employ the Tim- 
ken roller bearings and the oil is 
supplied to the compressor parts by 
means of a ring between the two 
connecting rods. With this design, 
the oil level is below the connecting 
rods and the level is readily visible 
through the bullseye. 


Kerotest Develops 
Relief Valve for 
Small Cylinders 


PITTSBURGH—Kerotest Mfg. Co., 
in cooperation with some of the 
manufacturers of refrigerants, has 
developed a relief valve incorporat- 
ing a spring loaded safety device, 
designed for use by servicemen to 
prevent overheating and explosion to 
small refrigerant cylinders. 

The valve has a %-in. male taper 
pipe thread connection to fit into 
the opening of these small cylinders, 
and a %-in. female pipe connection 
on the other end to the receive the 
standard angle or Y-shaped valve, with 
the safety valve interposed between 
the drum and cylinder valve—the 
internal cylinder pressure point. 

Numerous accidents have _ been 
caused in the past by servicemen 
overheating 5 and 10-lb. refrigerant 
drums, and developing internal pres- 
sure beyond their safe limits, Kerotest 
engineers point out. 

The valve first starts to leak and 
bubble at from 350 to 375 lbs., pressure 
per sq. in., and opens wide, at from 
410 to 425 lbs. pressure. Only excessive 
pressure is released. 


The valve contains a_ synthetic 
rubber seat, suitable for use with 
SOs, methyl chloride, Freon, and 


isobutane. Other styles of valves in- 
corporating the same spring loaded 
feature have been tested and ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Explosives 
and Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Leland Markets New 
Thermal Release 


Switch 


DAYTON—Leland Electric Co. has 
developed a new thermal release 
switch for use on moters with ratings 
of % to 1 hp., designed to prevent 
burning-out of the motor because of 
the heavy current encountered during 
starting conditions, as well as from 
internal motor heat due to heavy 
running overloads. 


The switch incorporates many of 
the principles used on the gasoline 
pump motor thermal release, de- 
veloped by Leland in 1931, and in- 
cludes additional features to give the 
motor protection during the starting 
period, Leland engineers claim. 

Fire hazard from motor burnouts 
has increased in the last few years, 
due principally to the greater number 
of automatic-starter devices in use. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters’ 
1935 code specifies that one of two 
protective devices be used: a thermal 
protective unit, built into the motor, 
or a superlag fuse or breaker in the 
line to the motor. 


In the case of a plugged-in appli- 
ance, such as a refrigerator, the pro- 
tection must be built into either the 
appliance or the motor. 

The Leland thermal release is de- 
signed to meet the requirements of 
motors provided with “inherent over- 
heating protection,” according to com- 
pany engineers; it is not an overload 
protection. It is so constructed that the 
line circuit will be broken when the 
motor windings reach a temperature 
between 103 and 110° C., several 
degrees below the temperature at 
which the windings begin to char. 

In operation, when the motor is 
running, any sudden rise in tempera- 
ture is picked up by the thermal bar 
and transferred to the fusible alloy. 
Before internal heat is high enough 
to damage motor windings, the 
fusible alloy melts, permitting rotation 
of the solder pot and cam assembly 
in such a way as to break the con- 
tact between the movable and sta- 
tionary springs. 

In the case of split phase or capa- 
citor motors in their stalled rotor 
conditions, where there is usually a 
high temperature differential between 
the motor windings and the areas 
surrounding the thermal bar, wind- 
ing of a resistance wire, placed on 
the thermal bar and connected in 
series to the motor, is used. The 
fusible alloy in the pot is then melted 
by the heat furnished by the resist- 
ance wire winding, and the action is 
the same as in the first instance. 

The release switch is trip-free, in 
that it cannot be reset or the circuit 
reclosed as long as the solder is in 
a molten state; that is, if the motor 
parts are at dangerously high tem- 
peratures. It must be reset by hand, 
so that if it trips frequently, the 
trouble will be called to the attention 
of a service man. 


PERFECTION 


Refrigeration Fittings 


are Certified to Excel 
. 


Ask for catalog covering com- 
lete line of ressor 
arts, Valves and Fittings 
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REFRIGERATION PARTS CO. 


HARVEY, ILLINOIS 
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Obsolete Refrigerators 


No. 2899 (Distributor, Ilinois)— 
“May we have a list of the obsolete 
refrigerators, manufacturers of which 
have passed out of the picture?” 

Answer: A complete list of defunct 
refrigerator manufacturers is  con- 
tained in the Sept. 5, 1934, issue of 
ELectric REFRIGERATION News. Back 
issues of the News are obtainable at 
the cost of 10 cents each. 

This information (revised) will also 
be given in the new SPECIFICATIONS 
Book now on the press. 


Ice Cube Evaporators 

No. 2900 (Exporter, New York)— 
“Will you please advise which of the 
manufacturers you have listed under 
‘Cooling Units’ have in their line ice 
cube evaporators, apart from Fedders, 


Detroit Lubricator, McCord, and 
Peerless?” 
Answer: Other manufacturers in- 


clude the following: 


Mullins Mfg. Corp. 
S. Ellsworth Ave., 


Perfex Radiator Co. 
415 W. Oklahoma PIl., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Refrigeration Appliances, Inc. 
1342 West Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 


The Starr Co., Richmond, Ind. 


Trenton Auto Radiator Works 
626 Brunswick Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


Salem, Ohio. 


Sales in Two Cities 


No. 2901 (Reader, Minnesota)—‘As 
subscribers to your paper we would 
like to get some information. How 
many electric and gas refrigerators 
were sold in St. Paul in 1935? How 
many in Minneapolis? Have you any 


data on how many replacements this | 


included?” 
Answer: 


Liquid Line Dehydrators 


No. 2902 (Manufacturer, Michigan) 
—“Could you supply us with a list of 
manufacturers of refrigerant liquid 
line dehydrators?” 

Answer: A list of manufacturers of 
dehydrators is contained on page 333 
of the 1935 REFRIGERATION AND AIR CON- 
DITIONING DIRECTORY. 


Kulair Parts 


No. 2903 (Service Firm, Massachu- 
setts)—“Would it be possible for you 
to advise us where we can buy parts 
for Kulair refrigerating systems. We 
have several pumps to fix up and find 
this company went out of business 
in 1932.” 

Answer: We suggest that you try 
the Starr Co., Richmond, Ind. 


Ilg Address 


No. 2904 (Manufacturer, Missouri)— 
“We note an article in your Aug. 12 
issue by the Ilg Electric Ventilating 
Co. in which they offer to mail cata- 
logs to readers free of charge. 

“However, inasmuch as we do not 
find the company’s address we are 
writing you in hopes you will be able 
to forward our request to them for 
two of their No. 436 catalogs, one for 
our production department and one 
for our engineering department.” 


Answer: Ilg Ventilating Co. is lo- 
cated at 2850 North Crawford Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Total ae 


No. 2905 (Reader, Texas)—‘“Please 
wire the total number of household 
refrigerators sold by members of 
Nema in Texas to date this year as 
compared with the same period last 
year.” 

Answer: First six months sales last 
year was 40,253; this year, 54,512. 


We do not know. 


Commercial Coin Meters 


No. 2906 (Manufacturer, Ohio)—“We 
would greatly appreciate it if you 
would mail us the names of the man- 
ufacturers of meters that are used on 
commercial display cases.” 

Answer: See below. 


No. 2907 (Manufacturer, Texas)— 
“Can you give us the names of several 
manufacturers of electric quarter 
meters for use with electric refrig- 
eration on commercial compressors. 
These meters are installed on the 
power line, so that the customer 
makes payments by depositig quarters 
in the meters, and only by depositing 
these quarters can he secure current 
to operate his machine.” 

Answer: Following companies man- 
ufacture electric coin meters for com- 
mercial installations: 

Bugetklok Co. 

915 Washington Ave., S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

General Electric Co. 
Industrial Dept. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 
International Register Co. 

15 S. Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 


oi Co 


: Special role: apely to this colts oad, 
Write Advertising Dept. for full information. 
DISTRIBUTORS and 


SALES AGENTS...._ WA N T E D 


fs KOCH COMMERCIAL 
#4 REFRIGERATOR CABINETS 


Some very good 
territories still 
available 


KOCH Display 
Cases Have 4-in. Corkboard 
Insulation, Triple Plate Glass, 
and Are Porcelain Clad 


Write for full information, 
stating qualifications 


At last a general purpose case at a sensible price. 
Offers every advantage of the most costly cases at 
tremendous savings. Modern in every detail. Comes 
equipped with coils. Single and double duty models. 


AN AMAZING VALUE 


Hundreds in use. Perfect cmpeeion, for meat, dairy 
and delicatessen products and all perishables sold in 
food stores. Write or wire for all the facts. ‘ 


TYLER Sales-Fixture CO, Dept.E, Niles, Mich. 


BINDERS | 


For back issues of the News 


We offer a binder designed and made especially for keeping your file copies of 
Electric Refrigeration News neat and always available for ready reference. 


It is made of stiff board covers, attractively bound in good quality of black 
imitation leather. The name Electric Refrigeration News is stamped in gold on 
the front cover and backbone. 

The price is $3.75 shipped to you postpaid in the United States and Possessions 
and Pan-American Postal Union countries. For all Foreign countries postage based 


on a shipping weight of 6 pounds must be added to this price. Send your 
remittance with order. May we send you one? 


Electric Refrigeration News, 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


P"O 
ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 


Thoroughly reinforced all steel attractively 
finished cabinets. 
Complete line of different Models and Capacities. 


Write for details and sales prices. 


Puro Filter Corporation of America 
440 Lafayette Street, New York City Spring 7-1800 


FINNED COILS 
FOR 
ALL PURPOSES 


STEEL — COPPER — 
ALUMINUM AND 
SPECIAL METALS 


Positive thermal bond between metals of 
proper thickness to assure maximum 
heat transfer. 


ACME INDUSTRIES Inc. 


MICHIGAN 


JACKSON 


n boxes. 
Lewen sullbbes® ttt Cibo 
— Stops sweating. os 
ble taste. sansies, You can place fish next ° 
meat in absolute safety. 

Maintains color and firmness of meats. 
eee ee ee 


Fiend is the fastest selling antile ever introduced in the po 5 
field. It is the ” missing link’ to 100°, refrigeration. Write today. 


BETZ CORPORATION "BETZ BUILDING Hammond, Ind. 
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